





FLASHING 
THE WORD 


(Official U.S. Marine Corps photo 


Nicknamed ‘‘Blinker’’’ by 
buddies, Private First Class 

R. Illig, USMC, of Portland, © 
gon, flashes security signals 
from island outpost ““some 

in the Southwest Pacific.’ 
veteran of outpost duty, 
laughs about the time when, 
another island outpost 

the main vegetation was : 
nut trees, he opened a box of 
supplies and found it contaili 
cans of shredded coconut. 4 
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For forty high school seniors every year 
the Science Talent Search leads to Washington! 


Here are some of the 40 high school seniors who 
visited Washington last spring as guests of Westing- 
house and were awarded Westinghouse Science 
Scholarships, in the second annual Science Talent 
Search. These scholarships range from $100 to $2400. 

One of the 1943 finalists is in the Navy. The others 
are in college, 4 of them as members of the Naval 
Reserve attending in accordance with the V-12 pro- 
gram. The scholarships of these six in the service are 
being held until they need them. 

Two hundred sixty other seniors were given 
honorable mention, and the majority of these have 
also received offers of scholarships in leading col- 
leges.and universities. 

If you are a senior this year, and if you think you 
may have the ability to do creative work in science, 


Westin 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


plan to compete in the third annual Science Talent 
Search, which is now under way. 

Your teacher can arrange to give you the science 
aptitude examination. You will also be required to 
write a 1,000 word essay on the subject “My Sci- 
entific Project,” in which you will tell what you are 
doing or plan to do in the way of experiment or other 
research activity. 

The Science Talent Search is sponsored by West- 
inghouse, and conducted by Science Clubs of 
America. 

Enter now. Your teacher can obtain full informa- 
tion by writing to Science Service, 1719 N Street, 
N. W., Washington (6), D. C., or to School Service, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 306 
Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh (30), Pa. 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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Little Denmark’s courageous 
revolt may rock foundations 


of Hitler's “Fortress Europe” 


T opposite ends of Hitler’s enslaved 
continent, two courageous small 
nations are tearing at their chains. In 
the north, little Denmark—with an area 


. one-third as large as that of New York 


State, with a population one-half as 
large as that of New York City—scut- 
tled its fleet rather than have it cap- 
tured by the Germans. 

In the south, the mysterious death of 
King Boris touched off violent anti-Nazi 
outbursts throughout Bulgaria. To an- 
swer reports that the King was assas- 
sinated, the German propaganda ma- 
chine sent out conflicting reports that 
the King had died from “thrombosis,” 
“pneumonia, “inflammation of the 
brain.” The Bulgarian people are less 
interested in the cause of their King’s 
death than in the opportunity it offers 
them to get out of the war. 

Bulgaria is an ally of Germany, If 
the Nazis are losing their grip there, 
how much more slippery must their hold 
be on Albania, Greece, Yugoslavia— 
where large guerrilla armies are openly 
fighting the oppressors. 

The courageous defiance of the proud 
Danes has electrified all the Scandi- 
navian countries. Resistance is rising to 
a boiling point. Swedish Prime Minister 
Per Albin Hansson stoutly declared: 
“Our hearts are beating for Denmark.” 
Expressions of ardent sympathy for 
their Danish kinsmen were also voiced 
in Finland and in Norway. 


Status of Scandinavian Countries 


The four Scandinavian countries rep- 
resent different forms of Nazi domina- 
tion. Finland is supposed to be a full- 
fledged Axis partner. Norway is a con- 
quered and occupied enemy country. 
Sweden is a neutral with a Nazi ma- 
chine gun at its ribs. Denmark was the 
much-publicized “model rasan tl 
It was intended to be a shining exam- 
ple of German leniency and tolerance. 
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‘ Denmark's flat plains, no fortifications, allowed swift invasion. 


Not all these countries are equally 
enslaved. But the people in all four 
lands equally resent and hate Nazi rule. 
In Finland, popular pressure forced 
President Risto Ryti to send a semi- 
official delegation to London in an effort 
to make an early peace with Russia. 
In Sweden, the government recently 
withdrew the permission it had once 
given the Nazis to ship troops or war 
materials across Sweden between Ger- 
many and Norway or Finland. 

The Nazis accepted this darin 
Swedish defiance with typical Nazi ba 
manners. They immediately sank two 
Swedish fishing boats in the North Sea. 

In Norway, acts of sabotage are in- 
creasing in number, On August 26 the 
Nazi military headquarters in Narvik 
were blown up by bombs. This and 
other acts of defiance so disturbed sen- 


sitive Gen. Nikolaus von Falkenhorst, 
the German Commander in Norway, 
that, according to reports, he asked to 
be relieved: of his post “for reasons of 
ill health.” 

The immediate events leading to the 
explosion in Denmark go back to 
August, when German Minister Werner 
Best tried to force new. restrictions on 
the Danish government. He demanded 
that all Danish saboteurs be tried in 
German courts under the Nazi penal 
code. Those convicted were to serve 
their sentences in Germany. This would 
have meant the death penalty for sab- 
oteurs, since under Danish law capital 
punishment is forbidden. 

When those demands became known 
to the Danish people strikes broke out 
in all the industrial centers. Danes 
marched through the streets carrying 
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American, British and Danish flags. 
— were numerous clashes with Ger- 

s. Key rail lines over which 
eo orces moved were dynamited. 
Several factories were bombed, muni- 
tion dumps were fired. There were re- 
ports that the RAF had dropped Dan- 
ish-speaking “parasaboteurs” who were 
leading the revolt. 

By August 16, six cities were placed 
under martial law by the Nazis. An ex- 
plosion wrecked the hug Forum Hall 
in Copenhagen which was being fitted 
to house German troops. Blasts occurred 
in about twenty factories working for 
the German armaments industry. There 
were innumerable fierce skirmishes be- 
tween Danish and Nazi soldiers, with 
unrevealed casualties on both sides. 

On August 26, the Nazis rushed 
50,000 more troops and Gestapo police 
into Denmark to stamp out the revolt. 
Demonstrations in the capital were 
broken up by machine gun fire. Despite 
the terror, the wave of strikes and sab- 
otage continued to spread. It crippled 
German shipping, boat-building, trans- 
portation, and munitions production. 


Fleet Scuttled 


The upheaval reached its peak on 
August 29. Defiant Danish seamen 
staged a “Toulon” in Copenhagen har- 
bor. Incensed at the imprisonment of 
King Christian X, and the extension of 
martial law to the entire country, they 
scuttled part of the fleet and fled in the 
remaining warships to Sweden. 

Forty- ‘Eve vessels, including two new 
destroyers and nine submarines, were 
sunk. Close to thirty others were 
snatched from Germany's grasp by 
flight to Swedish and Allied ports. The 


$000-ton cruiser Niels Iuel was sunk 
by German bombs while trying to es- 
cape. The crew of 369 was saved. 

On August 31, following the resig- 
nation and arrest of Premier Erik 
Scavenius and his cabinet, the Germans 
took over complete contro] of Denmark. 
The farce of “benevolent and lenient” 
rule had ended. 

The uprising of the Danes is impor- 
tant in a military as well as in a po- 
litical sense. In spite of flattery, the 
enlightened Danish people refused to 
accept Nazi rule. All the Nazi occupied 
countries are seething with revolt. The 
rebellion in tiny Denmark may prove 
to be the spark that will set the entire 
continent a 

There are even greater military pos- 
sibilities. Denmark's only land neigh- 
bor is Germany at its southern frontier. 
It is the ideal gateway to Germany. 
The Danish west coast is well suited to 
amphibious landing operations, like 
those carried out by the Allies in south- 
ern Italy. From air bases on Danish 
soil, bombers could reach any point in 
Germany in a couple of hours. 

The Danish people are aware of 
their country’s strategic position. The 
Danes thought about an Allied invasion 
when they rebelled against the Nazis. 

Denmark occupies the peninsula of 
Jutland, north of Germany (see map on 
page 3). The strait of Skagerrak sepa- 
rates Denmark from Norway, and the 
Kattegat from Sweden. Denmark’s pop- 
ulation is slightly under four million 
and its area extends over approximately 
16,500 square miles. It is a picturesque, 
highly cultured, prosperous, democratic 
country. 

Into this happy, peaceful land came 


King Christian inspecting cruiser Niels luel, sunk while trying to 
escape to Sweden. Right: Prince Frederick and Princess Ingrid. 


Three Lions 




























the Nazis on April 9, 1940. Only a few 
days before they had assured King 
Christian that they had no intention of 
invading Denmark. Less than a year 
before, they had signed a~nonaggres- 
sion pact with the Danes. On cc ge 8, 
a German “tourist,” Herr Kaupisch, reg- 
istered at a Copenhagen hotel. That 
night leaflets were dropped by Nazi 
bombers, signed “Kaupisth, commander 
of the German troops in Denmark.” 

An ultimatum was presented in the 
middle of the night. Before it expired, 
the Germans had bombed the few Dan- 
ish airfields. There were less than two 
hours of resistance. 

At first, the Nazis were on their best 
behavior. They promised that the Dan- 
ish “army and navy shall be main- 
tained, the Danish people's freedom re- 
spected and the country’s future 
independence fully guaranteed.” 

The Danes, at the beginning, treated 
their uninvited guests with contempt, 
but without open hostility. Only when 
their “Aryan brothers” began to loot 
the country did the patient, peace-lov- 
ing Danes commit sabotage and 
violence. 


Defiance by the King 


They were encouraged by their fear- 
less 73- year-old monarch, King Chris- 
tian X, elder brother of King Haakon 
of Norway. When the Germans tried 
to introduce anti-Semitic policies, the 
King dressed in full court regalia and 
attended religious services at a syna- 
gogue. He is reported to have told the 
Germans, “We have no Jewish problem 
in Denmark because we do not con- 
sider ourselves inferior to the Jews.” 

On several occasions, the King has 
visited RAF flyers interned in Denmark, 
sent flowers to Danish workers who 
were beaten up in clashes with German 
soldiers, and granted audiences to 
people known to be on the Gestapo 
blacklist. 

He was highly pleased, as were the 
rest of the Danes, by the British occu- 


pation of Denmark’s sister country, 
Iceland, and by the protection of 
Greenland, her only colony, by the 


United States. 

The Germans have stripped Den- 
mark of most of its wealth. German 
indebtedness to the Danes—which the 


Nazis never intend to pay—is estimated 


at two and a half-billion dollars. 
Little wonder that the starving 
Danish people made no attempt to con- 
ceal their hatred for the Germans. Even 
during the early days of occupation 
they spurned their oppressors. At a 
Copenhagen restaurant a Nazi officer 
invited a young Danish woman to dance 
with him. She declined. “Is it because 
I am a German?” he demanded. “By 
no means,” she replied. “It is because I 
am Danish.” 
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“ ENMARK is a land where few 

have too much and fewer have 
too little.” Danes used to say this of 
their country before April, 1940. There 
were no class distinctions in Denmark. 
Most Danes were livestock farmers. 
They had about the same income, and 
owned their own farms. 

Through a system of cooperatives, 
they bought feed, fertilizer, clothing 
and modern tools. They exported 73 
per cent of their produce to their next- 
door neighbors, Britain and Germany. 
The English bought Danish butter and 
bacon, the Germans bought Danish 
livestock. With fertilizer and feed im- 
ported from abroad, Denmark’s farmers 
were able to feed all the Danes and 
twelve million other people besides. 

The Danish countryside made such 
production possible. The flat land, so 
perfect today for airfields, was made 
fertile by mists from the North Sea. 
The western coast had the same climate 
as England’s, and lilac hedges lined the 
roads. Along the east coast, the plains 
were as flat as Kansas, but seagulls 
flew overhead, and heather dotted the 
fields. The Danes cut peat for fuel. 


Farmers Own Their Own Land 


Because of the richness of the land, 
the one aim of every Dane was to own 
his own farm. Serfdom was abolished 
in 1788, and gradually the large estates 
of the landowners were broken up into 
small private farms. Today, 92 per cent 
of Denmark’s farmers own the land on 
which they work. 

There was enough land for the in- 
creasing population because the Danes 
constantly filled in the bogs near the 
sea to make new farms. A good part of 
Denmark once was barren moorland. 
In 1864, the Danes founded the 
Hedeselskabet, a society that reclaimed 
wasteland. 

In order to trade, the Danes built 
shipbuilding cities like Elsinore, the 
scene of Shakespeare’s play Hamlet. 
Cobblestone nae towns grew up, 
where wooden-shoed farmers’ wives 
bargained for fish from the windy Dan- 
ish islands in the Kattegat. Some towns 
specialized in lace, others in fire-and- 
soundproof bricks, which were made 
from the coastal mud and wete so light 
they floated on water. 

Danish cities were never isolated 


from life on the farms. Every city child - 


learned that Denmark lived for and by 
its farm production. City students ex- 
changed schools with country pupils 
for a part of every year, to get to know 
the life of the farms. 








Through compulsory education, mod- 
er Denmark virtually wiped out illit- 
eracy. Schools were free from kinder- 
garten to university, Even adults went 
to school — to the rural boarding schools, 
or “Folk Schools,” which were founded 
by Bishop Grundtvig. 

Modern, easy going, prosperous and 
mild, Denmark preferred to work its 
land, rather than to mix in power pol- 
itics. Although many elder Danes still 
wear forked beards after Sweyn Fork- 
beard, they long ago have given up 
Sweyn’s type of life. Piratical Sweyn 
invaded England three times in the 
tenth century. He was stabbed to death 
the last time by a patriot from an an- 
cient Anglo Saxon “underground.” His 
son, Canute, later became King of 
England. 


Power During Middle Ages 


During the Middle Ages, Denmark 
was a power in the affairs of northern 
Europe. It controlled the western part 
of the Scandinavian peninsula. But by 
the 19th century, the Danes had put 
aside all plans for conquest and had 
decided to stay sonal in Europe’s 
wars. 

Denmark broke this neutrality only 
twice. When the British fleet bom- 
barded Copenhagen after quarreling 
with Denmark over maritime rights, 


a0 


troops swarmed ashore from landing boats to conquer Danish 
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Denmark allied itself with Napoleon. 
Denmark lost Norway to Sweden as a 
result. 

In the middle of the 19th century, 
Denmark fought two wars with Prussia 
and Austria, for the Germans wanted 
Schleswig and Holstein, two Danish 
duchies which were inhabited largely 
by Germans. Defeated by superior 
power, Denmark lost the duchies in 
1864 but regained part of them after 
World War I, in which Denmark re- 
mained neutral but pro-Allied in 
sympathy. Although the Germans in the 
duchies were treated better than any 
other European minority and were 
given their own schools, the Nazis used 
them as a target for expansionist propa- 
ganda. 


Liberal Government 


Because of its desire for a peaceful, 
agricultural life, Denmark developed a 
liberal form of representative’ govern- 
ment. The Danish Royal House adopted 
democracy wholeheartedly. Fishwives 
and storekeepers alike used to come to 
the king with their problems. 

Beloved King Christian X, on the 
throne since 1912, would stroll through 
the towns unguarded to talk and joke 
with his subjects. When the Nazis 
gripped Denmark, the King rode 
through his eapital every morning to 
keep up the spirit of his people. 

Under a strong royal house, ,during 
the last fifty years Denmark has had a 
political importance disproportionate to 
its size. One of King Christian’s daugh- 
ters married the future King of Britain 
(Edward VII); another daughter mar- 
ried the future Czar of-Russia (Alex- 
ander III); a son, George, was selected 
a Greece; and a grandson became 
Haakon VII, King of Norway. 





Bettmann Archive 


During Danish-Prussian War, 1864, at Battle of Alsen, Prussian 
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“FOOD fights tor Freedom.’ 

You are going to see this slogan 
in newspapers and magazines, on post- 
ers and billboards, and hear it over the 
radio for many months to come. 

It is the official slogan of a Govern- 
ment campaign to explain to all of us 
=. just what the food “problem” is and 
what we can do about it. November 
has been designated as “Food for Free- 
dom” month. 

The plan for this campaign origi- 
nated with Judge Marvin Jones, new 
War Food Administrator. The cam- 
paign was prepared by the War Ad- 
vertising Council, in cooperation with 
the Office of Price Administration, the 
Office of War Information, and the War 
Food Administration. 

“We think it is important that the 
public understand the food picture as a 
whole,” declared Palmer Hoyt, Direc- 
tor of Domestic Operations, Office of 
War Information. “We must lay a solid 
background of understanding so that 
people will want to respond to any rea- 
sonable action they are asked to take 
about food.” 

In 1943, for the seventh consecutive 
year, American farmers are setting a 
new food production record. Yet there 
3 is not enough food in total to satisfy 
a all the demands, and there are definite 
1 shortages of a number of favorite foods 
(meats, butter, cheese, etc). 

Why do we have this food problem? 


Food Fights for Freedom 


One of our biggest problems is food, but we 
can all have a share in helping to solve it. 


Because the demand tor food, both 
tor civilian and war purposes, has 
grown even faster than the supply. 

For years people have believed that 
American farmers could produce far 
more food than this nation could use. 
Thus they are puzzled by the present 
shortages. But the fact is that for years 
more than one-third of our population 
has been undernourished — because of 
poor food habits or lack of cash to buy 
the food they needed and wanted. 


Facts About Food Production 

A special study of the period 1936- 
40 shows that to provide a good diet 
for all the people would have required 
76 per cent more milk, 119 per cent 
more green and yellow vegetables, 26 
per cent more tomatoes and citrus 
fruits. 

Our food production was limited for 
many years before the war because: 
(1.) the purchasing power of our peo- 
ple was not high enough to enable 
them to buy all the food they actually 
needed, and (2.) there was a declining 
market abroad. 

Now we are faced by the demands of 
war—our armed forces, our Allies, the 
liberated peoples, and our civilians who 
have more money to spend on food. 

Our farmers set a food output record 
in 1937, and every year since then 
they have pushed it higher and higher. 
In 1942 they produced 26 per cent 












U.S. ARMY DIET 1775 






16 OZ. BEEF 


16 OZ. FLOUR 









SPRUCE BEER 
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1 OZ. RICE 


1 QUART 





16 OZ. MILK 

















U.S. ARMY DIET 1943 











- 2.35 OZ. 
ee BEVERAGES 
2 LZ & lll 
12 O2. 
9 OZ. MILK SPICES + oF 
47 OZ. FRUIT .25 OZ. 2.5 OZ. DRY FLOUR, 
CHEESE 202.8AcON ® SALT Zz. VEGETABLES WHEAT 






























Pictograph from the New York Times 


Chart compares diet of Washington's soldiers and today’s Yank fighters. 





Home Front Pledge taken by home 
makers will help keep prices down. 


more food than the five-year average 
before the war. The 1944 food produc- 
tion program calls for planting the 
largest acreage in our history — 380,- 
000,000 acres. But this increased acre- 
age cannot solve our food production 
problem. At best, it will increase our 
total production by only a little more 
than Ke per cent. 

The Government is placing great em- 
phasis on getting farmers to grow the 
right amounts of the right food crops. 

Loans and grants are being made to 
induce farmers to switch acres to the 
production of vegetables, and to in- 
crease their production of milk, eggs, 
and meat. - 

But for the duration of the war, no 
matter how much food we produce, 
we will always need more. Ever-in- 
creasing demands for our food will con- 
tinue to exceed the supply. 


Food Used for War Purposes 


Twenty-five per cent of our total 
food supply goes to our armed forces 
at home and abroad, to our allies fight- 
ing with us on many fronts, to the lib- 
erated peoples, to our territories, and 
to our friends, neighbors and allies. 
The rest of our supply—three-fourths of 
the total—stays home to feed the civil- 
ian population. Many of us are not 
aware that this 75 per cent is about 
equal to the average amount of food 
produced in the U. S. during 1935-39. 
It is sufficient to give us a healthful 
diet. 

The average soldier or sailor eats five 
and one-quarter pounds of food a day, 
compared to the average civilian who 
eats three and a half pounds. This is 
equivalent to adding four,or five mil- 
lion persons to our population. To 
make sure that the right food is al- 
ways on hand at the right time, tbe 
armed forces need a 90-day reserve for 
men quartered in this. country—and a 
9-month supply for men overseas. Re- 
serve supplies will grow as more men 
are sent abroad. This is why you may 
hear of Army warehvuses full of meats, 
milk, canned goods, and butter, while 
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your family has trouble buying these 
foods. Recall these facts the next time 
you hear some “me firster” wailing 
about Army “hoarding.” 


Increased Purchasing Power 


Civilians are eating more food than 
ever before because the wartime boom 
has given them more money to spend. 
{n addition, a lot of money they might 
have spent on household equipment 
and other goods in stores is now being 
— on food because these other arti- 
cles are scarce. The result is that the 
demand for food at home exceeds the 
supply by a wide margin. This year, 
for example, Americans would have 
been able to buy—and would if they 
could—27 per cent more meat than the 
average consumed before 1939. 


When the supply of populér foods— 





WHERE OUR FOOD GOES: (A) Armed 
Forces. A soldier or sailor needs 5% 
pounds of food a day, or 12 civilian 
rations. (B) Civilians. This 75% for 
civilians is equal to average amount 
of food produced in U. S. in years 
1935 to 1939. But 8% of our civilian 
food is wasted. (C) Our Allies. Food 


meats, canned and dried fruits and 
vegetables—fell short, we were faced 
with a choice of two alternatives: (1) 
Do nothing and let those who could 
pay the highest prices, or get to the 
store first, buy all or more than their 
share of these foods; or (2) ration 
those foods to give everyone an oppor- 
tunity to get a fair share. The vast ma 
jority of our people preferred and de- 
manded that these foods -be rationed. 
Top legal prices also were fixed to 
keep essential foods within the reach 
of everyone. Without this control, 
rices on many necessary foods would 
a skyrocketed out of the reach of 
millions of low-income families. 


Amount of Food Wasted 


Enough tood is wasted _—_ in 
the home to feed the larger part of our 
armed forces. Millions “of meals are 
wasted each year in restaurants and 
hotels. Tons of food are wasted on 
farms and Victory gardens, and in the 
shipment and handling of foods in mar- 
kets and stores. The utmost increase in 
food production hoped for in 1943 is 
five per cent. If we cut our waste of 
food even a third we could match this 
production increase. 


Consider these examples of waste. 
We are now eating about two pounds 
of bread per week per person. If each 
home wastes but one slice of bread per 
week (most homes waste far more) 
the total would amount to 34,000,000 
slices or approximately 2,000,000 loaves 
of bread each week. Are you wastin 
a half slice of bread at each meal 

The little scraps of butter we leave 
on our plates in tod and restaurants 
add up to an enormous total waste. 

The Army and Navy have done won- 
ders in cutting food waste in camps. 
The slogan “Take ‘all you want, but 
eat all you take” is observed by our 
fighting men. We could post this slogan 
in our own homes. 

Every victory abroad does not, as 
many people mistakenly believe, per- 
mit our civilian population to eat more 


tood at home. Rather, it means that we 
will have to tighten our belts a little 
more—and give up more food. Why? 
Because more food will be needed to 
help in the relief and rehabilitation of 
countries freed from Axis control. 


What. We Must Do 


Here is what the Government wants 
you and your family to do about the 
food problem. 

1. Produce more foods of the right 
kinds. America’s 6,000,000 farm fami- 
lies, with the help of 3,500,000 
volunteer farm workers, will do their 
part. But more Victory gardens, large 
and small, are needed. Our 15,000,- 
000 Victory gardens produced an esti- 
mated 7,500,000,000 pounds of food 
in 1942, and 21,000,000 gardens will 
produce 10,500,000,000 pounds in 
1943. Still more wil] be needed in 
1944 

2. Conserve food, avoid waste. Don't 
let crops go to waste in your Victory 
garden. Don’t waste food in your home. 

3. Preserve fresh foods. Last year 
American homemakers canned approxi- 
mately 5,000,000,000 pounds of food. 
Others preserved still more food by 
drying, storing and other methods. This 


year and next there will be billions of 
pounds of additional foods that can be 
preserved. 

4. Share your food cheerfully and 
fairly through rationing. Families who 
do not actually need some or all of 
their ration stamps should destroy these 
stamps. 

5. Eat the right foods. This means 
three well-balanced meals a day built 
around the foods available—even though 

our family’s eating habits may have to 
be changed. * 

6. Help keep food costs down. Do 

your part to aid the nation-wide “Home 


Front Pledge Campaign” to smash black , 


markets which are boosting the cost of 
living. “Black markets are kept alive 
by consumer demand,” remark one 
OPA official. “A black market exists 
whenever a housewife purchases a can 






Office of Price Administration 
sent to England is used by civilians 
and armed forces. Food sent to Russia 
is used by Red Army. Food standards 
of our Allies are far below ours. (D) 


Territories, such as Puerto Rico, Ha- 


waiian Islands, and Alaska, as well 
as Central and South American coun- 
tries depend on food imports. 


of fruit above legal price or accepts a 
pork chop without surrendering a ra- 
tion coupon. . :” 
The “Home Front Pledge Campaign” 
consists of getting housewives to si 
a printed pledge that they will not pay 
more than top legal prices nor patronize 
dealers who sell rationed goods with- 
out ae ration stamps. Tried out 
in New Orleans, a similar campaign 
promptly brought prices down five per 
cent. Between May and June food 
rices for the first time since the war 
aes declined nearly one per cent. 
There was another drop of chasih one 
per cent in July. 
In New York, during September, 


and in other states, teachers will be - 


asked to distribute home front pledges 
to students, who will take them home 
and get them signed by parents. 

The above program of action will 
make our “food fight for freedom.” 
This program will succeed if we con- 
sider f as important as guns, tanks, 
ships and planes. Our food can be the 
deadliest weapon of all. Our food can 
shorten the war . . . save American 
lives . . . help win the peace. . . if 
we share it widely, save it carefully, 
and use it wisely. 4 
























8. Abandonment of use of force. 
Disarmament of aggressors. Aid 
to lift crushing burden of arma- 
ments. 


7. Such a peace should enable 
all men to cross the high seas 
and eceans without hindrance. 


teh 


6. Peace that will give al! na- 
tions safety and all the men in 
: all lands freedom from fear and 
Bs? want. 


|. United States and Britain seek 
no aggrandizement, territorial, 
or otherwise. 







= 
2. No territorial changes not in 
agreement with expressed 
wishes of the people that are 
concerned. 


to choose form of government 
under which they will live. 


a 
Eile. 


4. Enjoyment by all States, vie 
tor or vanquished, of access on 
Swern equal terms to trade and raw 
\ materials. 
Pas 
~~ 


5. International economic coop- 
eration to improve labor stand- 
ards, economic advancement, 


social security. 


HE accent in this war is on team- 

work. From the combat unit to the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff, the emphasis 
is on working together. Teamwork will 
win the war—and teamwork will win 
the peace! 

e foundation of United Nations 
unity is the Joint Declaration by United 
Nations, signed in Washington on Janu- 
ary 1, 1942. Twenty-six countries (oth- 
ers joined later) agreed to use their full 
military and economic resources 
“against those members of the Tripar- 
tite Pact [Axis] and its adherents with 
which such government is at war.” They 
also pledged themselves “not to make 
a separate armistice or peace with the 
enemies. 

And they also subscribed to the “com- 
mon program of purposes and princi- 
ples” contained in the Atlantic Charter, 
the eight-point declaration proclaimed 
by President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill on August 14; 1941 (see 
chart above). They declared that a 
“complete victory over their enemies is 

* essential to defend life, liberty, inde- 
pendence and religious freedom, and 
to preserve human rights and justice in 



















UNITED NATIONS FOR WAR 


their own lands, as well as in other 
lands.” 

When France fell betore Hitler’s on- 
slaught, public opinion in the United 
States felt that if Great Britain failed 
to survive we would be doomed to live 
in a Nazi-dominated world. It was up 
to us to aid Britain in every possible 
way without actually declaring war on 
Germany. 


Lend-Lease Becomes Law 


On March 11, 1940, Congress passed 
the Lend-Lease bill. Under this Act, the 
President is given power to deliver war 
materials be jana on terms that he 
may arrange, to any country whose ef- 
forts will help to defend us. 

The United States pays for these de- 
fense materials. The other countries re- 
pay us for lend-lease supplies by return- 
ing the equipment or similar materials. 
They may also repay by giving us other 
direct or indirect benefits. 

We now have lend-lease agreements 
with 34 countries. On July 31, 1943, 
the value of United States lend-lease 
assistance to our allies totalled $13,973,- 
000,000. Does this mean that we do 






































all the giving? No; lend-lease works 
both ways. It is part of our United Na- 
tions teamwork. 

Immediately after Pearl Harbor. 
Great Britain rushed important military 
aid to the United States. Shipments in- 
cluded anti-aircraft guns to guard our 
East Coast and the Panama Canal, 
8,000 barrage balloons to guard war in- 
dustry areas of the West Coast, as well 
as fighter planes and crews, and naval 
equipment. Great Britain also shipped 
us twelve complete shell-making plants, 





Lend-lease goods from United States 
helps keep our allies in the fight. 


and complete equipment for an anti- 
aircraft gun-barrel factory. 

Great Britain, already suffering from 
food shortages, furnishes our troops in 
England with tons of potatoes, flour, 
sugar, fruit, and other foods. This food 
is given under lend-lease. The United 
States does not pay cash for it. 

India has received machinery, tools, 
raw materials, munitions. In turn, India 
has built or turned over to the United 
Nations airfields, gasoline, trucks, ware- 
houses, repair shops, hospitals, roads, 
barracks, small arms and ammunition, 
shoes, shirts, tropical uniforms. Australia 
supplies most of the rations used by 
United States troops “down under.” 


Lend-Lease Machinery 


American lend-lease tanks, planes, 
trucks and munitions are helping the 
Russians roll back the Nazi war ma- 
chine. But we aré not alone in helping 
Russia. The British have matched our 
contribution to Russia in such weapons 
as tanks and planes. Canada, which re- 
ceives no lend-lease in return, by the 
end of 1943 will have given out 
$2,000,000,000 worth of war goods to 
the United Nations. 


POSTWAR WORLD: UNIT 2 


One of a series of 32 units 
on. Postwar Problems and 


Planning. published weekly 
throughout the school year. 
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September 20-25, 1943. 


How does the machinery of lend- 
lease work? 

Nations with which we have made 
master lend-lease agreements apply to 
the Office of Lend-Lease Administra- 
tion. They specify their needs. If the 
application meets the legal require- 
ments, the Office consults other 
branches of the government and the 
combinéd international boards. It finds 
out whether shipment of the supplies 
would fit in with the needs of the war 
as a whole. 

If the request is approved, the Office 
forwards a recommendation to the 
proper procurement agency. Depending 
upon the material requested, contracts 
are made with American firms by the 
Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, 
Treasury Department or the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The Office of Lend-Lease is a clear- 
ing house where Americans and foreign 
representatives meet constantly and 
plan their teamwork. 
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But lend-lease works both ways. Our 
allies also give us things we need. 


; asd tS i i a ae ae ie ee i "ees em ee erin 5 


In his ly lend-lease for 
the ending July 31, 1943, Prest- 
dent Roosevelt stated: “The Congress 
in passing and extending the Lend- 
Lease Act made it plain that the United 
States wants no new war debts to jeop- 


ardize the coming peace. Victory and” 


a secure peace are the only coin in 
which we can be repaid.” 

In his fifth report on lend-lease opera- 
tions, published on June 15, 1942, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said: “Those agreements 
are taking shape as key instruments of 
national policy, the first of our concrete 
steps in the direction of affirmative post- 
war reconstruction. . . . It is hoped 
that plans will soon develop for a series 
of = and recommendations for 
legislation, in the fields of commercial 
policy, of money and finance, interna- 
tional investment and reconstruction.” 

How will lend-lease work to accom- 
plish this? 


If We Insisted on Cash 


When one nation gives another na- 
tion credit there is always the question 
of oem If our debtors send us 
most of the manufactured goods they 
export, they can repay with the dollars 
we pay them in return. But this may 
create too much competition for our 
own industries. 

If they pay us gold, the time may 
come mw they ,will run out of gold 
and have to stop paying. This will kill 
our friendship for them and _ their 
friendship for us. Also, they will have 
no gold with which to carry on trade. 
This will cut down the volume of goods 
they can buy from us and create de- 

ression in this country. Besides, we 
fae most of the world’s gold already, 
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buried im the ground at Fort Knox, 
Kentucky. If we demand repayment in 
cash without making it economically 


possible, we will throw a monkey 
wrench into the machinery of world 
commerce. 

Lend-lease gets around these difficul- 
ties. The lend-lease agreements provide 
that payment for the benefits “shall be 
such as not to burden commerce be- 
tween the two countries, but to pro- 
mote mutually advantageous economic 
relations between them and the better- 
ment of world-wide economic rela- 
tions.” 


How We Will Be Repaid 


We might agree that materials lost 
or destroyed in the course of the war 
need never be repaid. We would. count 
these materials as our contribution 
toward a common cause. Payment may 
take the form of useful information, ac- 
cess to raw materials, or even trade 
concessions. The best kind of pay- 
ments would not be in cash, but in 
arrangements that would promote world 
economic relations. 

Repayment for lend-lease, then, is not 
on a dollars and cents basis. The poli- 
cles of the Lend-Lease Administration 
are intended to: ; 

1. Expand production in all coun- 
tries taking part in lend-lease; 

2. Increase employment and the ex- 
change and consumption of goods; 

8. Eliminate all forms of discrimina- 
tory treatment in international com- 
merce; 

4. Reduce tariffs and other trade bar- 
riers; : 
5. Promote the other economic ob- 
jectives set forth in the Atlantic Charter. 
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ITALY: BRIDGEHEAD TO EUROPE 


WO days after the fourth anniver- 

sary of the German invasion: of 
Poland, British and Canadian troops of 
the Eighth Army swarmed across the 
two-mile Strait of Messina separating 
Sicily from the Italian mainland. For 
the first time since the disastrous Battle 
of France in June, 1940, an Allied army 
again is fighting on the Continent of 
Europe. 

After Sicily fell before the U. S. 
Seventh and the British Eighth armies, 
Allied air and naval forces kept up the 
assault with ever-increasing attacks on 
the Italian mainland. British and Ameri- 
can warships shelled bridges, power 
plants, coastal railways and roads. Over 


| 


Calabria, in the toe of Italy, attack 
planes from Sicily kept pounding trains, 
troop columns and motor convoys of 
retreating Germans. Bombers pounded 
southern Italian railroad centers, espe- 
cially Foggia and Naples to break up 
the movement of German troops. 

There had been reports that the Ger- 
mans and Italians were withdrawing 
from the “toe” of Italy. It was expected, 
however, that rearguard forces would 
remain to oppose the landings along the 
Messina Strait. 

It is likely that the Nazis will put up 
a fight in central and northern Italy. In- 
cluding the Hitler legions in the Po 
River Valley, Nazi ground forces are 


now estimated at about 250,000 men. 

The Nazis say they have a “powerful” 
defense line along the Po River. The 
Po swings north near Turin, however, 
leaving a 70-mile gap to the west. This 
gap would allow the Allies to flank the 
Nazi line. 

Although the Strait of Messina is the 
shortest way of gaining a foothold on 
the mainland of Europe, a land and 
sea expedition aimed near Naples might 
lead to swift Italian surrender. Allied 
wedges might also be driven into the 
Continen: through Yugoslavia and 
southern France. Timed simultaneously, 
these would drain many Axis divisions 
from the Russian front. 





QUIET, RUSTY — WE'LL CREEP 
UP AND SEE WHAT THIS 


HALT! WHO THEY'RE NAZIS, RUSTY!!! 
IS THERE ? GET THE OTHER ONE... 
THIS GUuy'S MY MEAT! 


BEFORE THE STARTLED NAZI SPIES CAN GATHER THEIR WITS 
ANDY AND RUSTY GO INTO ACTION! ANDY QUICKLY OVERPOWERS 
ONE OF THE PAIR WITH COMMANDO TACTICS, MEANWHILE... 


GOOD WORK, ANDY! FRANKLY, FELLOWS, 

you'LL GET A MEDAL | FEEL KINDA SHAKY, 

FOR THIS. YOU SHOULO 7 NOW THAT IT’S OVER 
FEEL GREAT! 


JUST WAIT, ANDY~ 
WE'LL FIX YOU UP 


RUSTY, TRAINED TO GET HIS MAN, SPRINGS AT THE 
OTHER SPY—BOWLING HIM OVER AND HOLDING HIM 
AT BAY! ANDY'S WHISTLE BRINGS OTHER PATROLS ON THE RUN 


GOSH, GANG — THIS 4) you DESERVE a aN COWBOY STAR 
ROYAL CROWN COLA IT, ANDY! * CHARLES STARRETT SAYS : 
SURE GIVES ME A LIFT!) = you BET ¥ s 7 


NOTHING BUT 
THE BEST- TASTING 


COLA FOR YOU I know whatl’m talking about - 
when | say Royal Crown Cola 
tastes best,” says,Charies 
Starrett, famous filmi cowboy. 
“I took the cola taste-test... 
tasted leading colas in paper 
cups. Royal Crown Cola won 


5: = 3 " aby a mile!” Try Royal Crown 
\ j # Cola. 2 full glasses 5¢. . 


LATER AT THE CANTEEN 
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Classroom Activities 
Inside Washington (p. 16) 


In the September number of Fortune, 
Joseph M. Jones says: “Today men 
ask . . . only bold and courageous lead- 
ership. The State Department is in a 
central position to contribute that 
leadership. It is likewise able . . . sim- 
ply through inaction and lack of vision, 
to lay the dead hand on the prospects 
of change and to ensure that after this 
war we merely get more of the same. 
And this is precisely what is happening 
at the present time .. . The State De- 
partment’s facilities for finding out 
what the American people are thinking 
and hoping on matters of foreign pol- 
icy . . . are nonexistent.” The author 
lays the problem of what to do about 
the State Department squarely upon 
the President, adding, “Given vigorous 
and imaginative leadership, the possi- 
bilities for clearing out the deadwood 
and reforming the machinery for the 
conduct of foreign affairs are without 
limit.” 

Mr. Hill's article explains objectivel 
what lies behind the resignation of Mr. 
Welles, considered by many the pro- 
gressive of the Department. Secretary 
Hull and Mr. Welles could not see eye 
to eye on foreign policy, and when it 
came to a showdown, the President 
gave his support to thc man who had 
most influence in Congress, his re- 
spected Secretary of State. 

Similarly, Vice President 
often labeled a political “star-gazer 
had to give way before the hard-headed 
business man from Texas. Under our 
political system, the President, and his 
party in office, must watch the straws in 
the wind and do whatever they con- 
sider necessary 


Wallace, 


” 


y to remain in office, or 
else risk defeat. Whether “appease- 
ment” of opposing interests is “good 
politics” in the coming election is a 
question which only time will answer. 
The teacher might appoint a debat- 
ing team to consider the question: 
Should a President be governed by po- 
litical considerations or by his personal 
ideals, whenever a conflict arises? 
Assign members of the class to study 
the politics of the Wilson administra- 
tion during the last war. and compare 
the attitudes of the two recent war pres- 
idents on domestic politics. The Ency- 
clopedia Britannica cives much of the 


necessary information in its article on 
Woodrow Wilson. 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. What is the function of the Under 
Secretary of State? Compare the view- 
points of Mr. Welles and Secretary Hull 
on international affairs. What has been 
the chief contribution of each? 

2. After Vice-President Wallace was 
removed from the BEW, what were his 
principal duties? Are they politically 
important? Why? 

3. Why is the President interested 
in the 1944 elections? Is he thinking 
only of his own political career? What 
is the reason for your answer? 


Pre-War Denmark (p. 5) 


The Nazis hoped the Danes would 
act as stooges to show the world how 
Germany could “win friends and influ- 
ence people” among the occupied coun- 
tries. The program of the “master race” 
was first to conquer lands and then 
hearts. The Danish revolt proved that 
the Nazis had not learned how to make 
their captives love them. The Danes 
showed the world that the spirit of the 
Vikings had not died throughout cen- 
turies of peace, democracy, and pros- 
perity. Denmark is another of the “de- 
cadent democracies” which deceived 
Hitler by loving peace—but not without 
honor. 

The background article should be 
read in conjunction with the article on 
the Danish revolt. Through the first. 
the pupils may gain an understanding 
of what the Danes had in their country 
worth fighting for, why thev could not 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(September 27-October 2 Issue) 


Russo-American Relations Important 
Both for War and Peace (With 
Map Study). 

Labor and the War: Strikes, Wages 
the Unions and Restrictive Laws. 

Inside Washington: The State De- 
partment. 

Postwar Unit 3: United Nations—an 
Instrument for Peace. 

They Fought for Freedom: James 
Otis (Picture Page). 

Know Your World: Marcus Island. 

World History Behind the News: 
U. S. and Russia—Allies by Ge- 


ography. 














oppose the German conquest, and why 
the Nazis, by their ruthless seizure of 
all that had meant prosperity in Den- 
mark failed so miserably to convert the 
Danes. ; 

Show on a map the location and to 
ography of Denmark. Point out the 
Kattegat and Skagerrak (where the 
great naval battle of Jutland was fought 
in World War I). Ask someone to lo- 
cate Elsinore (Helsingor) and Copen- 
hagen and trace the probable invasion 
route taken by the German coal barges. 
Show where Kiel lies. Point out Malmo 
in Sweden, to which the Danish fleet 
fled from Copenhagen in the recent 
uprising. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Which countries were the princi- 
pal customers of the Danish farmers be- 
fore the war? 

2. Why did the Danes import feed 
from abroad? Could they get it from 
Germany after the conquest? Why was 
Denmark such a good country for dairy- 
ing? 

3. What considerations led the Danes 
to abandon all thought of war? 


Denmark—Delayed Action Bomb 


(p. 3) 

Denmark lies on the most direct in- 
vasion route to Berlin, hence the sud- 
dei. flare-up of resistance there is 
important to the United Nations. Swed- 
ish reports say that the’ Danish people 
who escaped were extremely bitter 
about the Nazis’ violent measures to 
quell the revolt and predicted a gen- 
eral strike with all business and indus- 
try at a standstill, D.N.B. (German 
news agency) said in reply that the 
Nazis will “persist in their protection of 
Denmark as long as the war lasts.” 

In response to Swedish expressions 
of sympathy for the Danes, the Nazis 
charged that Swedish fishermen were 
spving for the Allies, that some Swedish 
newspapers were pro-Ally, and that the 
press displaved an “arrogant and pro- 
vocative attitude.” All of which indi- 
cates strained relations between 
Germany and the only neutral among 
the Scandinavian nations. Norway in- 
creases her resistance, and Finland 
wants to be free of her ill-starred part- 
nership with Germany. 

These are straws in the wind, indicat- 
ing that all Europe knows, despite 
rigid German censorship of the news, 











that Germany will fail in her second 
attempt to rule the world. 

Show on a map the location of the 
four Scandinavian nations, of Iceland, 
and of the Danish colony, Greenland. 

Appoint members of the class to 
draw up a time-table of the war, show- 
ing on it the dates of the German con- 
quest of Poland, Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, Holland, France, Yugoslavia, 
Greece. This time-table might be kept 
permanently on the blackboard with a 
space left blank for filling in such im- 
portant events as the Danish uprising, 
the death of King Boris, the recogni- 
tion of the French National Committee, 
the invasion of Italy, and other like 
happenings which may come in the 
future. 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. What led the Danes to revolt 
against their conquerors? 

2. Why did the Nazis decide to force 
restrictions on the Danes? 

3. Are these events of importance to 
the rest of the world? To the Germans? 
Why? 

4. What factors have contributed to 
the German failure to win cooperation 
from the occupied countries? 

5. Did Germany keep her promises 
to Denmark? What were these prom- 
ises? 

6. What has happened to the rulers 
of other occupied countries? Why has 
Denmark’s king been popular with his 
people? Do you think his attitude con- 
tributed to the Danish uprising? How? 


United Nations for War (p. 8) 


Suggestions for teaching this unit- 
article will be found in the “Teachers’ 
Guide to the Post-War World,” p. 9. 


Food Fights for Freedom (p. 6) 


During the Revolution, the fighting 
men consumed only 3% pounds of food 
a day, the same as the average civilian 
of today. Notice from the chart that if 
the warrior of 1775 had any green veg- 
etables, fruit, butter, cheese, sugar, or 
Bes. he must have bought them, 
stolen them, or begged them. Appar- 
ently he even had to make his own 
bread out of his flour allotment, in his 

time! And, according to the 
books, he was his own mess sergeant. 
Today, Army leaders recognize that an 
army does indeed ‘fight on its stom- 
ach.” Plenty of good food is also nec- 
essary to workers on the home front. 
since the American diet, while more 
abundant than that of many other coun- 
tries, was never quite adequate. Pros 

born of the war has partially 
corrected that, but with al] the de. 
mands on the American bread basket 
increasing, the big question still is: 


How can our fi + aed meet both 
war and civilian needs? 





Make posters for Food for Freedom 
week. 

Appoint each member of the class to 
be a monitor of the food situation in 
his own home, watching meals for a 
week to discover whether or not any- 
thing that might be used is now being 
wasted. Keep a wall chart of food sup- 
plies and prices. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. Why is food rationing necessary? 
Do you think that scarcities are due to 
bungling? Give reasons for your answer. 

2. How is the government helping 
the farmer to improve production? 

3. What is the significance of the 
fact that coffee rationing is no longer 
necessary? 

4. Why was food production limited 
before the war? 

5. How can education help to reduce 
the percentage of undernourished 
Americans? 

6. Why is it difficult to increase food 
production in the United States? 

7. How can we help to get the most 
good from available food supplies? 

8. Why does the Army buy up food 
in immense quantities? Do you think 
this is necessary? 

9. Do the people in your community 
accept food rationing cheerfully? Give 
reasons for your answer. 


Know Your World (p. 19) 


The Po River rises in the Maritime 
Alps on the French-Italian border, 
crosses northern Italy with a minimum 
ot meandering and empties into the 
Gulf of Venice. It is the longest river in 
Italy and dominates the geography of 
the northern section, creating a plain 
extending from the foot of the Apen- 
nines to the Alps. The snows of the 
Alps chill the plain, making the winte: 
climate cold. Turin is actually colder, 
on an average, during the winter 
months, than Copenhagen. 

The great industrial development 
which has transformed northern Italy 
has also made it the target for Allied 
Nations bombing. Milan, Genoa and 
Turin have been partially destroyed 
But as householders fled their burning 
cities, they denounced, not the bomb 
ings, but their dictator who had brought 
this scourge upon them. The Po Valley 
celebrated the downfall of Mussolini 

Locate on the map the principal cities 
ot the Po Valley — Venice, Verona. 
Milan, Genoa, Turin. Two of these. 
Genoa and Venice, are great seaports, 
centers of trade in the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance. Milan and Turin are 
important rail and manufacturing cen- 
ters. Ask the class to mention a person, 
event, fact, or legend, connected with 
each city. 


Question for Discussion. 
1. Why did the Carthaginians, the 





army of Napoleon and the German and 
Austriap armies all decide to invade 
Italy from the north instead of the toe? 

2. Locate on the map the main Ger- 
man defense lines in the Po Valley. Do 
you think these are well chosen? Why? 

3. Why has the Po Valley always 
been of supreme importance to Italy? 

4. Why did the greatest industrial 
development take place there? * 

5. What were the Italian guilds? Did 
any other countries have similar or- 
ganizations during the Renaissance? 

6. How was the Kingdom of Italy 
formed? What sort of government 
existed there before Garibaldi? 


Italy: Bridgehead to Europe (p. 10) 


Italy is today in the spotlight of 
events and will be for months to come. 
Hence the class should study the map 
with great care, familiarizing them- 
selves with the topography of the penin- 
sula, This issue should be kept by the 
class so that they may trace the progress 
of Allied armies, since the results which 
will accrue from the landing on the 
European continent are of world im- 
portance. Point out on the map the 
Strait of Messina. Call the attention of 
the class to the hilly nature of the “toe” 
of Italy, where the Apennines cover 
most of the land. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. Why will Germany make less 
effort to defend southern Italy than the 
Po Valley? 

2. Will the campaign up the Italian 
Peninsula be easy? Why? 

3. Has the fact that many Italian 
divisions are tied up in Yugoslavia any 
bearing on the possible outcome? Why? 

4. What large cities lie along the 
way? 

5. Wil! commando forces be able to 
make landings at other points along the 
coast? Give reasons for your answer. 


Air Week (p. 14) 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. Why has the Air Force decided to 
lower physical requirements? 

2. What positions might a man qual- 
ity for, even with imperfect vision or 
hearing? 

3. Wha kind of terrying does a 
woman pilot do? Who heads the train- 
ing for women? 

4. Why is it important to be able to 
recognize planes quickly? 

5. Do model plane builders help in 


our war effort? How? 





Key to “Know Your World Week” 
(p. 21) 
I. 1-Ticonderoga; 2-arms; 3-Green 
Mountain; 4-Vermont; 5-New York. 
II. 1-b; 2-a; 3-b; 4-a; 5-c; 6-c. 
III. 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-T; 5-T. 
IV. 4, §, 6,3, 1, 7,2 
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your students asked you 








hese Ou estions? (Could you answer them?) 


Q: On what kind of a map could you show the Q: What is a “great circle” route? 
shortest airline route from your home town to 


Moscow as a straight line? Q: Name ten different kinds of map projections 


Q: Which is farther north —Venice, Italy, or and their chief uses. 


Vladivostok, Siberia? . . 
Q: Why does Greenland appear larger than 


Q: How many hours’ flying time is the most South America on a Mercator map of the 
distant spot on earth from your local airport? world? 


Y 
As A DESIGNER AND BUILDER of. long-range MA Pp S 


planes—for war today and peace tomorrow— 
Consolidated Vultee is eager to make whatever CHM How to unidersta : Hh 4 
contribution it can to straight geographical think- | 
ing, for a clear understanding of global geography 
has never been so important as it is today. 

The noted cartographer, Richard Edes Harrison, 
whose maps are familiar to all readers of ‘“‘Fortune,”’ 
has worked with us in the preparation of a 32-page 
booklet entitled, “‘MAPS—and how to understand 
them.’’ Many of the maps shown have never been 
published before. The booklet contains.a total of 
more than 60 maps, charts, and illustrations. It is 
now available, at no charge. 

For your guidance in classroom use of the map 
booklet, Oscar D. von Engeln, Professor of Geology, 
Cornell University, has prepared a teachers guide. 

Consolidated Vultee will send single or quantity 
copies of the map booklet, and the teachers guide, 
to any interested teacher. Simply fill out the 
coupon below. 
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I AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 1 

AIRCRAFT CORPORATION : pan ein Ri ! 
| FREE 
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: § booklet, ““‘MAPS—and how to understand them,” without 1 

San Diego, Calif. - Vultee Field, Calif. - Fort Worth, Texas ! charge, and full details of your distribution plan for schools. t 
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News from the Audio-Visual Field 


Coronet Magazine, in cooperation 
with the Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., offers a new visual aids service to 
schools, starting in September 1943 and 
extending through eight months of the 
regular school year. Slidefilms and re- 
prints of Coronet’s interesting and timely 
“Picture Story” will be furnished each 
month to those who enroll for the serv- 
ice, at a nominal annual fee to cover 
postage and handling. 

The slidefilms are produced and dis 
tributed by the Society for Visual Edu- 
cation and are accompanied by an in- 
structor’s booklet. They are designed 
for group instruction. Separate bound 
reprints of the “Picture Story” will be 
furnished for those who do not have 
slidefilm projectors, and for individual 
reference and study. 

Subjects announced to date include 
the story of submarine warfare, for Sep- 
tember; “China Fights Back,” by Ma- 
dame Chiang Kai-shek, for October; 
and a full-color picture story of the 
United States Navy, for November. 
Complete information concerning this 
service, together with a descriptive cir- 
cular, may be obtained from the Society 
for Visual Education, Inc., 100 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

° e e 

RCA Victor has recently released 
seven albums of Latin American songs, 
made at the request of Henry A. Wal- 
lace. The entire group of forty-six typi- 
cally native selections is supplemented 
by booklets giving the Spanish lyrics of 
each song, the phonetic pronunciation 
of the lyrics, and their English trans- 
lation. Recording artists are natives of 
the Latin American countries repre- 
sented, and their careful and correct 
enunciation will prove helpful to Span- 
ish students. 


Visual Learning Guides are now 
available for use with Government 
recommended pre-induction training 
films of the Army, the Navy, the U. S. 
Office of Education, and Erpi Class- 
room Films, Inc. 

These four-page leaflets, published 
by the National Audio-Visual Council, 
acquaint the student with the film’s sub- 
ject matter and point out important sec- 
tions to which he must give special 
attention, as well as listing technical 
words and phrases to be studied before 
seeing the film. Immediately upon con- 
clusion of the film showing, the student 
uses the quiz in the Guide to discover 


what he has-learned and what he has 
not learned. The Guide provides cor- 
rect answers for grading. In a final sec- 
tion, there is a list of discussion topics, 
projects, and references for further 
study. Available in packages of fifty, 
from the National Audio-Visual Coun- 
cil, Inc., 160 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


. oe ° 


The Seventh Annual School Broad- 
cast Conference will be held at the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, November 28, 
29, and 30. Program plans now being 
formulated call for special network 
broadcasts originating from the Confer- 
ence, outstanding speakers from educa- 
tional and commercial broadcasting, 
and demonstrations of the use of radio 
in both elementary and high schools. 
Emphasis will be placed on radio's role 
in the war-time ice and in na- 
tional and international affairs during 
and after the war. 

Entries in the Fourth Annual Utili- 
zation Competition are now being re- 
ceived at the School Broadcast Confer- 
ence, 228 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Application blanks are available 
from Conference headquarters. 


Educational Recordings for Class- 
room Use, compiled by the Recordings 
Division of the American Council on 
Education, 152 West 42nd St., New 
York City, is a fifty-page mimeographed 
booklet listing recordings avaifable tor 
school use. Complete information con- 
cerning title, subject-matter, producer, 
and price is given for each recording 
listed. Helpful features include a sub- 
ject index, with page references, and an 
appendix listing producers’ addresses. 
Price, fifty cents per copy. 


The General Electric Company has 
succeeded in recording sixty-six. min- 
utes of continuous speech on 11,500 
feet of hair-like steel wire. The recorder 
itself, weighing about nine pounds, is 
perhaps most important for use in ob- 
servation planes. Pilots dictate into the 
small microphone and their words are 
recorded magnetically on wire. After 
the speech is “wiped off” magnetically, 
the wire is as good as new for future 
recordings. Engineers are now engaged 
in redesigning the apparatus so that it 


can be manufactured in mass produc- 


tion for the Army and Navy. 


RADIO NOTES 


American School of the Air, Colum- 
bia’s five-day-a-week series, 9:15 to 
9:45 a.m, EWT, returns on Monday, 
October 11th. Program subjects for the 
coming school year are as follows: Mon- 
days, The Tools of Science; Tuesdays, 
Gateways to Music; Wednesdays, New 
Horizons—World Geography; Thurs- 
days, Tales from Far and Near; Fridays, 
This Living World. Full details of the 
series are outlined in the Teacher's 
Manual and Classroom Guide, now 
available free of charge from your 
nearest CBS station. 

For This We Fight, Saturday, 7:00- 
7:30 p.m. (NBC), is a new series of 
broadcasts produced by NBC's Inter- 
American University of the Air, in col- 
laboration with the Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace, and 
the Twentieth Century Fund. Topics 
from September through November 
deal primarily with the domestic as- 
pects of America’s postwar future. 

The Pacific Story, heard Sundays on 
NBC from 11:30 to 12:00 midnight, 
dramatizes the background of Japan’s 
campaign for aggression. This is an 
Inter-American University of the Air 
feature. replacing Unlimited Horizons. 
Handbooks may be obtained, at 25c 
each, through the University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley, California. 














TWO OF MANY OUTSTANDING 
MOTION PICTURES 
- EDUCATIONAL 
ENTERTAINING 


Send for Big New 1944 Catalogue of Latest 
16MM Sound Films 


RUSSELL C. ROSHON 
ORGANIZATION 
2506-G RKO Building 
Radio City, New York 
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Each month, CORONET, in its “Picture Story” section, presents 
. ’ : a timely pictorial treatment of some interesting phase of history 
ipan's in the making. Because these illustrated stories contain valuable 
is an teaching material for use in history and other social studies, 
» an : CORONET is now contributing to wartime education by 
ate ‘ making selected issues of the Picture Story available to schools 
tzons. an : in two convenient forms—slidefilms and reprints. This service 
t 2 a . : is furnished at the cost of bpm og and handling only. 
Cali- 4 : The slidefilms, produced by the Society for Visual Education, 
Fe Inc., can be shown with any standard 35 mm. slidefilm pro- 
jector. Titles of the first three releases are listed on the left-hand 
ee side of this advertisement. 
a The Picture Story reprints cost 1c each with a minimum order 
7 oe of 25. An 8-months’ series—25 copies of each Picture Story as 
released—will cost but $2.00. The entire series of 8 slidefilms 
—including at least one full-color subject—costs only $2.00. 
All requests for either slidefilms or. Picture Story reprints, 
or for further information should be sent to the Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 100 East Obio Street, Chicago (11), Illinois, 
using the coupon below. 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Shows how the subme- ORDER CORONET VISUAL AIDS NOW! 
ine is being used in 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc., Dept. 9 Sc 
100 East Ohie Street, Chicago 11, lilinois 
Quantity Please enter our order for the following: 


Subscriptions for the series of 8 CORONET slide- 
films @ $2.00 each. 

Subscriptions for copies of the CORONET Picture 
Story reprints a month for 8 months @ Ic a copy. 


(_] Please send Free Circular on the new CORONET Visual Aid Service. 


OCTOBER 

Latest “China Fights Back"’ 
Mme. Chiang Kei -shek's 

Gthritting story of her 
country’s courageous war 





NOVEMBER 
‘The United 
Navy” 
FREE CIRCULAR describ- This Picture Stery will 
ing this new non-profit appeer in full natural color 
visual aid service will —hboth stidefilms and re- 
be sent upon reqvest. prints. 
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SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois y 





























Confronted with the problem 
of training millions of men 
quickly, Uncle Sam was fast 
to appreciate the experience of 
thousands of schools that had 
already proved the effective- 
ness of instructional films. And 
today, ERPI films do their part 
— speeding up the instruction 
of this vast army of men — 
equipping them quickly and 
thoroughly for mechanized 








war. a program, 


ERP! CLASSROOM FILMS INC. 


1841 Broadway New York 23, New York 


Already Proved| 

Equally Effective 
in Thousands 
of Classrooms 


Whether for pre-induction 
courses, actual training pro- 
grams, or the regular school 
curricula — ERPI films effec- 
tively supplement personal in- 
struction by the pictorial pres- 
entation of scientific subjects 
being studied. 

Write for FREE Booklet de- 
scribing the ERPI film subjects 
which have been used so 
successfully in this training 
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Mail TODAY 
and your 
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a single issue. 
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TEACHER EDITION DESK COPY supplied 
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set of 30. TE 8-13-43 
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First Time in 16mm. Sound Film! 


SCATTERGOOD 
BAINES 


America’s favorite character of fiction 
and radio, featuring 


GUY KIBBEE 


There are 3 Features in the series. 


SCATTERGOOD BAINES 


SCATTERGOOD 
PULLS THE STRINGS 


SCATTERGOOD 
MEETS BROADWAY 


Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 West 45th St. Dept. HS-20 New York 19 
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New 16mm Films 


BATTLE FOR OIL — Two-reel sound 
film on one of our most important nat- 
ural resources and its role in modern 
war. Spectacular shots of the tremen- 
dous Russo-German tank battles waged 
on the Russian front, of the Royal Air 
Force’s deadly bombing of Germany’s 
synthetic gasoline plants, and of the 
sinking of the Bismarck emphasize how 
the battle for oil has been one of the 
mainsprings of the offensive action in 
this war. Produced by the National 
Film Board of Canada, and available 
for rental through the Educational Film 
Library Association, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 


CAMPUS FRONTIERS — Three-reel 
technicolor sound film, showing the An- 
tioch cooperative plan in action, with 


students alternating working experi-* 


ence and classroom study. Available, 
without rental fee, for showings to high 
school students and adult groups, from 
Algo D. Henderson, Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


THE HOWARDS OF VIRGINIA — 
Thirteen-reel sound film, adapted from 
The Tree of Liberty, by Elizabeth 
Page, and directed by Frank Lloyd. 
Cary Grant, Martha Scott, and Sir Ced- 
ric Hardwicke head the cast of this 
Columbia production and the story is 
told against the background of the 
American Revolution. Available for 
rental through the Russell C. Roshon 
Organization, State Theatre Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


THE STORY OF THE VATICAN — 
Six-reel sound film presenting the inside 
story of the smallest sovereign state in 
the world. This first complete motion 
picture of the Vatican was filmed by the 
March of Time with the permission and 
full authorization of the Vatican off- 
cials. Includes views of the famous 
architectural and artistic treasures, and 
demonstrates the skills and techniques 
developed for the preservation of the 
world’s masterpieces through the ages. 
Religious, governmental and _ business 
activities of the Papal State, and a series 
of motion picture studies of Pope Pius 
XII make this a timely feature. Available 
on a rental basis from Walter O. Gut- 
lohn, Inc., 25 West 45th St., New York 
City 


THE. WINGED SCOURGE — One- 
reel sound film in technicolor, dealing 
with mosquito control. A Walt Disney 
production, following the life of a mos- 
quito and depicting ways and means ot 
controlling malaria. This official U. S. 
Government film is available from your 
nearest state film depository, or YMCA 
Motion Picture Bureau. 
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NUTRITION is more than rules. 
it is eoting. And eating means 
cooking. Cooking, in turn, calls 
for recipes. The development and 
testing of recipes calls for experi- 
enced skill, 





serves good 


6 oak a saying that runs: “Let me 
write the ballads of a nation, and I care 
not who may write its laws.” 

What has this to do with nutrition? Just 
this: in the last analysis, nutritional laws are 











How good eating 


nutrition... 


effective only when they are translated into 
cooking. Into menus. Into eating. If nutri- 
tionists could write a nation’s menus, that 
nation would be well-fed. 

The Betty Crocker Home Service staff in 


“Betty Crocker,” “‘Kitchen-tested,” Softasilk, Bisquick, Wheaties, Cheerioats, and KIX are reg. trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis does write many of this na- 
tion’s recipes and menus. On one of our 
products alone, half a billion copies of 
recipes were distributed last year. Our 
broadcasts gave menus and meal-planning 
information to millions of women. By 
means of our advertising—our packages— 
our bulletins . . . and other means of com- 
munication with the public . . . we are 
bringing practical nutrition information 
into millions of homes. 

The center of this service activity is our 
Home Service Department. One of the 
duties of this department is to keep abreast 
of latest nutritional information. Another 
is to translate this nutritional information 
into attractive menus, practical recipes, 
helpful meal-planning and cooking tips 
for dissemination to the public. 

Thus the Betty Crocker staff not only 
makes a contribution to good eating. It 
makes a contribution to good nutrition. It 
helps to save nutritional laws from the fate 
of sterility. 


General 
Mills, 


INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


























Ahmed the Pottery Maker and 


Alert Teachers Have Something in Common... 


Social Studies Units to Appear in 
WORLD WEEK This Term Include: 


NEWS BACKGROUND 
Two major weekly 
two page units, one 
on a domestic and one 
; on a foreign news 
ea event. Comprehensive 
and authoritative graded material on 
trends and problems in the week's most 
important news happenings. Each unit is 
specially designed for classroom study. 





x * * 


WORLD HISTORY 
Weekly “World News 
in the Light of His- 
tory” articles devel- 
oping the _ historical 

, background, parallels 
and satscedents of a major news happen- 
ing in the light of world history. This se- 
ries is prepared by Dr. Walter Consuelo 
Langsam, professor of History, Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady, N. Y. Author of “The 
World Since 1914,” etc. 





* * * 


civics 


Civics in the News 
weekly units based 
on current news 
events explaining the 

machinery of federal 
state and local government. 

Inside Washingtor behind ihe scenes 
sketches of the Federal government in 
action by Creighton J. Hill, WORLD 
WEEK’S own Washington correspondent. 





* * * 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Air Week aviation 
news digest designed 
to help students un- 
pene = >: derstand the air age in 

eae which they will ‘live. 
Postwar World weekly 2 page units (see 
last week’s issue for complete list of units). 

Large Maps each week with 2 page news 
world review map each month. 

Pan Americana section monthly 
Know Your World geography in the news. 








They are both interested in nothing less than 
perfection—and both are pretty adept at rounding out raw mate- 
rial into a well-balanced product. But neither would think of try- 
ing to do this delicate forming job without proper equipment. 

Ahmed would tear his turban and shout to Allah if his potter’s 
tools were taken from him and alert educators (judging from 
hundreds of letters in our files) less violently but no less enthusi- 
astically consider WORLD WEEK one of their most valuable 
classroom teaching tools. They have discovered that WORLD 
WEEK provides a complete organized program for wartime 
teaching. 


Built especially to meet the needs of today’s social studies teach- 
ers, WORLD WEEK organizes and clarifies the news, provides 
adequate background for today’s events and explains the signifi- 
cance of the news to young people. 

Just look at the brief outline of some of the study units (listed 
to the left) designed especially for use in social studies classes. 
This term WORLD WEEK provides a planned and practical 
weekly program that will help you to shape the citizens of to- 







WORLD WEEK x x x x 


In classroom orders of 2 or more 


DON’T MISS NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 


or a single issue this term... 
use the handy order coupon on 
page 6-T or the handy card bound 
in this issue to confirm your order 
today (even if you’re not changing 
your order we must have your 
signed confirmation to continue 
shipments) ... or to place an or- 
jer for your class. 



















© 1943, The Studebaker Corporation 


are the students of today 


VERY school boy with an older 

brother or relative in the air 
service, knows it takes highly spe- 
cialized knowledge to “win wings” 
in this war. 

It isn’t enough to be physically 
sound and daring. Every candidate 
for an air commission must also 
prove himself intellectually fit. 

The armed services cannot—and 
will not— make exceptions for a boy 
who hasn’t the mental capacity to 
absorb essential aeronautical 
“know-how”. It would mean too 
much of a risk of other trained men 
—and of valuable equipment—for 
the rules to be otherwise. 

If you aspire to be a pilot, bom- 


bardier or navigator in an 
air crew, buckle down to 
your mathematics, physics 
and other exact sciences this 
school year. 


More likely than not, 
your school has a special training 
course that will make the future 
easier for you, if you apply yourself 
and want to fly. 


All the members of the Army and 
Navy Air Forces are doing a great 
job—the maintenance men as well 
as the fliers. Some of the most fa- 
mous, the fellows whose names are 
in the headlines, belong to Flying 
Fortress outfits. We of Studebaker 
feel particularly close to them be- 


cause our craftsmen build 
large numbers of Cyclone 
engines which power that 
mighty Boeing bomber. 


Studebaker also produces 
tens of thousands of big, 
multiple-drive military trucks as 
well as other vital war matériel. 
We'll be doing that until the war is 
won and the fine new Studebaker 
cars and trucks of a bright new to- 
morrow can be built. 


STUDEBAKER 


New building Wright Cyclone engines for 
the Beeing Flying Fortress — multiple-drive 
miltery trucks —other vital war matériel 
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IN SPANISH AND ENGLISH, RUTH ERNEST ANNOUNCES 


DEPARTURE OF 


PLANES FOR AMERICAN AIRLINES 


Women in Aviation 


As the giant motors of the 
sleek, silver transport begin to 
roar, there is the last minute 
bustle of loading, the last cries 
of farewell. Through the ampli- 
fiers in the mail building comes 
the calm voice of a girl: 

“Attention! American Airlines 
announces the departure of their 
Flagship en route to Monter- 
rey and Mexico City. All 
a please.” 

After a short pause, the same 

t voice says: “Atten- 
eion! American Airlines anun- 
cia la salida inmediata de su 
avion Flagship rumbo a Mon- 
terrey y la ciudad de Mejico. A 
bordo por favor.” 

One more of the many wom- 
en specialists being employed 
by the airlines is at work. She is 
an announcer—seeing that all 
understand the notice of de- 

e, and doing her bit of 
good-neighborliness as well. 

The airlines of America are 
more vital than ever while the 
nation is at war. 

To speed the business of 
Army and Navy officers, tech- 
nicians, contractors, government 
officials and civilians, women 
are doing their part. They play 
the role of any job from stew- 
ardesses to ticket or reservation 
clerks, to operations agents, mail 
carriers, announcers, dispatch- 
ers, expresswomen, flight con- 
trol officers, Link trainer instruc- 
tors, mechanics. meteorologists, 





radio operators, and on down an 
ever-expanding list. 

Aviation has absorbed thou- 
sands of the country’s working 
women, and the airlines con- 
stitute only a small part of the 
vast field their employment 


covers. Most has been heard of 
women at work in_ aircraft 
manufacturing plants, where 


their jobs cover almost as large 
a list as the men’s do. Engi- 
neers, blueprint readers, rivet- 
ers, welders, mechanics, inspec- 
tors—women are found among 
them all. 

And then there are the girls 
with wings. America’s women 
fliers have made a real niche 
for themselves in ferrying army 
planes. Recently, 23 young 
women, armed with shining sil- 
ver wings and hard-earned 
Army diplomas, completed their 
special training with the Army 
Air Force at Houston, Texas. 

Hundreds more are following 
in their steps. The greatest op- 
portunity for women pilots any- 
where in the world is offered 
by the Army ‘Air Force Flying 
Training Detachment under the 
direction of Jacqueline Cochran. 





DID YOU SEE the full page of 
“War Models to Build” on 
last week's back cover? Over 
90% of today’s pilots are 
former builders of model air 
planes! 














Army Air Force 
Lowers Requirements 


The dreaded words, “Sorry, 
you won’t do,” will not be heard 
as often in the future. Many a 
young man who was once 
turned down by the Air Force 
because of a slight defect in an 
eye or an ear is hurrying back 
for re-examination. 

The Air Force needs many 
more aviation cadets—men to 
fly and navigate the planes, 
men to fire their guns and drop 
their bombs. This great demand 
for men has made ft necessary 
to relax the formerly rigid en- 
trance requirements. 

Physical standards have been 
considerably eased by the new 
orders, dated July 31, 19483. 
Most important is the lowering 
of the visual requirements from 
a normal of 20-20 to 20-30. The 
hearing acuity requirements, 
which formerly niall at 20-20 
for each ear, are now 20-20 for 
one ear and 15-20 for the other. 
The relaxation of the depth-per- 
ception test increases the allow- 
able error to 35 millimeters. 





Engineering Wizardry 

The longest aircraft produc- 
tion line in the world, 6,100 
feet, has been installed in a 
factory only 700 feet long! It’s 
accomplished in the Douglas 
Santa Monica plant. 





BACK THE ATTACK! 
Buy War Savings Stamps 








By NORMAN V. CARLISLE 
Editor of Air Week 


The status of women fliers in 
this war has been constantly 
shifting” Now there are ne 
more WAFS. Their name has 
changed to the WASP—Womea 
Auxiliary Service Pilots. 

In the Navy now you have 
to be able to recognize planes 
in 1/75th of a second. Te 
learn to do it you take a 120- 
hour course, study 2,000 slide 
pictures. 

Fascinating to talk to is Barry 
Bart, aviation artist. He is the 
man who can truthfully say, 
“When I taught Billy Mitchell 
to fly. . .” Bart has been flying 
since 1911, was a flying instruc- 
tor during World War I. 

The Air Corps has many 
jobs. One of the most recent 
was putting “Screeching 
Mimi” out of action during 
the fighting in Sicily. Mimi 
was a 210 mm. rocket mortar 
used by the Germans. Its 
6,000-yard range makes it an 
extremely dangerous weapon. 

As if desert and arctic pilots 
don’t have enough to 
about, they have the added aie. 
ficulty of trying to land on 
snow and sand-covered surfaces. 
The reflection these create 
makes it difficult to judge the 
exact distances from the ground. 





Childhood Hobby 


Nieknamed the “Wright 
brothers” because of their pas- 
sion for building model air- 
planes, Harvey and Howard 
Doering, 23-year-old twins of 
Los Angeles, have changed a 
fascinating hobby into a suo- 
cessful oareer. After many years 
of building model planes, the 
twins applied for work at Con- 
vair's Viltee Field plant in 
Downey, Calif. They landed 
themselves a unique job—that 
of building more model planes. 

With a special department of 
their own, and eight helpers on 
a miniature assembly line, they 
now turn out scale models of 





the Valiant, the Vanguard, the 


Becomes (Career 


Vengeance, and the huge Lib- 
erator bomber. 

The models are used for 
demonstration purposes by the 
Army and Navy flight instruc- 
tors who find them useful for 
demonstrating theory of flight. 

Although the little shi 
made from scraps of oil cans 
and cast-off film containers, they 
are exact duplicates of their 
full-sized’ sisters. Blueprints are 
translated into scaled mock-ups. 
Models are first whittled out of 
wood, Plaster casts are made, 
dies are poured, and tiny tem- 
ane provide patterns. 
‘orming comes 
then the final Poise 
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following 
the films 


THE FALLEN SPARROW. 
(RKO Radio. Directed by 
Richard Wallace. Produced 
by Robert Fellows.) 


IF YOU don’t mind concentrating 
closely to get the last measure of enter- 
tainment out of a film, The Fallen Spar- 
row {is worth it. There’s plenty of 
excitement in this picture of pre-war 
espionage, but the plot is revealed in 
such small doses that it’s a little hard 
to follow. 

Kit (John Garfield) comes home to 
America after two years of torture in a 
Spanish prison. His best friend, who 
helped Kit escape, is murdered. 

Suspicious of everyone, Kit wonders 
why his old friends are so closely con- 
nected with a group of titled refugees. 
He suspects the ne Sos of being Axis 
agents, and it turns out that he has 
good reason to do so. One of them 
(Maureen O’Hara) proves more dan- 
gerous than he had expected her to be. 

Before long Kit himself becomes the 
hunted instead of the hunter. He has 
in his possession a division flag of the 
Spanish Republican Army. This stand- 
ard is badly wanted by Hitler’s under- 
cover men, and they will stop at noth- 
ing to get it. Another of Kit’s friends 
is murdered, and Kit escapes death by 
a narrow margin before the mystery is 
unravelled. 


SALUTE TO THE MARINES. 
(MGM. Directed by S. Syl- 

van Simon. Produced by 

John W. Considine, Jr.) 


SERGEANT MAJOR William Bailey 
(Wallace Beery) was a non-com with 
80 years service behind him. He knew 
the business of training men for the 
battle lines from the ground up, but he 
had never seen action himself. 

Sergeant Bailey is just one of the un- 
usual and interesting characters in 
Salute to the Marines. His wife (Fay 
Bainter) is an out-and-out pacifist who 
believes that war can be cured by broth- 
erly love. She lives in the midst of a 
regular brotherly love sect, as a matter 
of fact. Its leader, Mr. Caspar, is an in- 
teresting character, too. Under cover of 
this sect, he does some fancy spying. 

The scene of the picture is important. 
It begins in the Philippines just before 
Pearl Harbor, and ends when the Japa- 


ad 


. nese invade the islands. 


These ingredients, plus _ excellent 
technicolor photography, should go to 
make up an outstanding war picture. 
They do not. In spite of the actors’ 
efforts and the script writers’ ideas, the 
film just doesn’t ring true. 





Tons of FIGHT 


“Battleship of the skies” —that’s what 
they call this giant new American 
bomber. Fliers need the best of train- 
ing, skill and physical fitness to handle 
a plane like this. How’s your condition? 
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to eat like a champion! On 
every step of the road to 
victory we’re learning that champion 
performance calls for champion fitness. 
So start your physical fitness program 
the way so many of your favorite 
athletes do. Get up and go with milk 
and fruit and Wheaties, “Breakfast 
of Champions.” 

Real whole wheat food power— 
that’s what Wheaties give you. These 
toasted flakes with the “come-and- 
get-it” flavor are packed with all the 
widely known important food values of 
wheat. Here’s why Wheaties are tops 
for a power-start every morning. 

Make your breakfast count for 
physical fitness every morning. Lead 
off with milk, fruit and Wheaties, 
“Breakfast of Champions.” General 
Mills, Inc. makes Wheaties—to make 
breakfast fun for you! 
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Welles and Wallace 
By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


O UNDERSTAND what lay behind 
the recent resignation of Under Sec- 
retary of State Sumner Welles, and to 
understand the rebuke which Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace received earlier last sum- 
mer is to comprehend the political ways 
of our democracy on the Kreshold of a 
Presidential campaign. 

Both Mr. Wallace and Mr. Welles 
perhaps more than any other two high 
ree officials have soui.ded 

e challenging appeal that the United 
States must play a leading role in 
remaking the world after the war. Mr. 
Wallace has spoken of “the century 
of the common man” and has been the 
spokesman for international postwar co- 
operation among all nations. Mr. Welles, 
a brilliant career diplomat, has stood for 
American leadership in world affairs. 
Also — and this is an important point — 
the views of both men are shared by 
President Roosevelt. 


Wallace vs. Jones 


Despite this, Mr. Roosevelt has seen 
fit to take from Mr: Wallace his powers 
as head of the Board of Economic War- 
fare and to turn them over to Leo Crow- 
ley, Alien Property Custodian, who is a 
much different type of governiment offi- 
cial. 

The facts of the controversy which 


Harris & Ewing 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull (left) and former Under Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles disagreed on extent of our postwar commitments. 


led to Mr. Wallace’s punishment are 
briefly that he and Jesse Jones, who is 
Secretary of Commerce and chairman 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, did not agree on the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. Mr. Wallace and his 
executive director of BEW, Milo Per- 
kins, felt that Mr. Jones was laggard in 
the purchase of foreign war materials 
needed for the prosecution of the war. 

Ordinarily, the President—who has a 
strong personal attachment for Mr. Wal- 
lace—would be expected to stand by his 
own Vice President on such an issue. But 
1944 is creeping closer, and while Mr. 
Roosevelt cannot yet announce whether 


he will or will not be a candidate for 
the fourth term, he can lay his plans on 
that basis in certain directions. And that 
is exactly what he is doing. 


Wallace Lacks Political ‘‘It’’ 


In 1940, Mr. Wallace was Secretary 
of Agriculture. He liked his job and 
most Washington observers considered 
that he was doing it well. At the Presi- 
dent’s request he accepted the nomina- 
tion for a8 Vice Presidency. Unfortu- 
nately for Mr. Wallace’s political career, 
he lacks a certain glamor ~ that elusive 
quality which is called “it” in politics 
as well as in the moving pictures, Can- 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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TWO professional ART BOOKS 
every student should own 


These two Higgins books give you the 
drawing and lettering techniques of famous 
artists and illustrators. 
them at your nearest stationery or art sup- 
ply store — or write directly 
to us. 


HIGGINS Nx co. rnc. 


271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN 15, N.Y., U.S. A. 
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Higgins “Script and Manuscript Lettering”: 
32 distinctive script alphabets are only part of 
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by professionals and student’ With its aid your 
Higgins Ink lettering will become more dis- 
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NEWS ROUNDUP 


WAR IN EUROPE 


Germany. Allied bombers concentrated 
on Berlin, on Nazi party city of Nurem- 
berg, and on plane factories. Luftwaffe, 
fighting fiercely for control of skies, used 
rocket-firing planes, slow flares, aerial 
mines, raised Allied air losses. 

Russia. Red Army, under Col. Gen. 
Tolkukhin, recaptured Taganrog, anchor 
bastion of Germans on Sea of Azov. This 
victory threatened whole German southern 
front east of Dnieper River and killed or 
captured 40,000 Germans. Reds also 
forged toward Smolensk, Bryansk and 
Poltava. 

United Nations. U. S.-British-Russian 
understanding was strengthened as British 
Foreign Secretary Eden met with Russian 
Vice-Commissar Maisky, and as Prime 
Minister Churchill, in a broadcast from 
Quebec, said the President and he were 
eager for a threefold meeting with Marshal 
Stalin. Churchill and Roosevelt conferred 
in Washington. Pope Pius XII made a 
radio plea for “peace this year.” 


WAR IN ASIA 


Japan. U. S. ships and carrier-based 
lanes shelled and bombed Japan’s Marcus 
fsland, a pinpoint of land only 1,185 miles 
from Tokyo. Japs use Marcus as stop on 
air-ferry route to Wake, Marshall and 
Gilberts. 


Solomons. U. S. amphibious troops oc- 
cupied Arundei Island, aiming to surround 
Kolombangara, remaining Jap base 

New Guinea. In bitter jungle fighting, 
Allied troops bogged down near Salamaua, 
then advanced again as our plané® pushed 
Jap air shield back to bases 200 miles 
distant. 


WAR AT HOME 


Rationing. Quota limitations on slaugh- 
tered meat, on which livestock owners 
blame meat crisis, have been lifted for two- 
month trial period. War Food Administra- 
tion cook to relieve butter shortage by 
decreasing amount stored for Army. Pe- 
troleum Administrator Ickes warned that 
East may soon run out of gasoline, for 
armed forces are using 600,000 barrels a 
day. Yet OPA lifted East’s pleasure driving 
ban. 

Labor. War Labor Board (with its 
labor members dissenting) rejected an 
agreement between John L. Lewis and 
illinois Coal Operators that gave miners a 
wage increase of $1.25 daily to cover time 
spent traveling from mine entrance to coal. 

Politics. Republicans met at call of Na- 
tional Chairman Harrison Spangler at 
Mackinac Island, Mich., to plan policy for 
1944 presidential elections. Main argu- 
ments centered around U. S. cooperation 
in international post-war planning. 

Production. New aircraft carrier Hornet 
was launched at Newport News, Va. First 
Hornet was sunk in battle of Santa Cruz 
Islands, after acting as “Shangri-la” base 
for Doolittle’s bombing of Tokyo. 
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WHEN PENS AND REPAIR 
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So hep your pen wriling...usé Quink with dole-x. 


Bmp net! your pen, or you may have 
to do without!”’ says Uncle Sam. 

Government rulings have radically cut 
production of all first-choice brands of 
fountain pens. Repair parts, too, are 
dwindling. 

Now is the time to switch to protective 
Parker Quink. Smooth-writing, brilliant. 
It’s the,only ink with so/v-x. 

Solv-x stops most pén troubles before 
they start. It prevents metal corrosion 
and the wrecking of rubber caused by 
high-acid inks. So/v-x ends clogging and 
gumming ... cleans your pen as it writes! 

Parker Quink is ideal for steel pens, 
too! The Parker Pen Company, Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, and Toronto, Canada. 


FOR V.-.— MAIL “’Micro-film Black”’ 
Parker Quink in “‘Micro-film Black’’ photo- 
graphs perfectly! It is jet-black—ideal for every 
use. Quink comes in 7 permanent colors: Micro- 
film Black, Blue-Black, Royal Blue, Green, 
Violet, Brown, Red. 2 washable colors: Black, Wl) Quan 
Blue. Family size, 25¢. Other sizes, 15¢ and up. 
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VICTORY 
VIGNETTES 


George C. Marshall — U. S. 


Chief of Staff George C. Marshall is a 
brilliant strategist as well as a 4-star gen- 
eral. A duate of V.M.L, he is one of 
few non-West Point men to lead the U. S. 
armies. Born 1880, Uniontown, Pa., a 
ego areal of Chief Justice Mar- 

All-Southern football tackle at 
V.M.L, he graduated highest in the cadet 
corps. Worked on Philippine defenses; in- 
structor at Army S&S College; was 
Pershing’s aide in World War I. Rangy, 
lean, with reflective blue eyes and stub- 
born upper lip, he plans what his Ground, 
Air an Supply chiefs execute. Represents 


Army on Combined Chiefs of Staff. 
Georgi Zhukov — U. S. S. R. 


The man who drove the Germans back 
from Moscow in Oct., 1941, held the vital 
Voronezh front throughout the German 
siege of Stalingrad in 1942, and today is 
Chief of Staff of the Red Army is stocky, 
handsome Georgi K. Zhukov. He made 
sluggish Russian railroad communications 
run smoothly; did good job in 1939 Mon- 
golian border campaign against Japs; 
was one of first to insist on tanks and 
parachutes; and prepared for defense 
throughout period of German-Russian 
Non-Aggression pact. A strict discipli- 
narian, reorganized Red Army with Timo- 
shenko after Finnish campaign. Fences, 
rides 20 miles before breakfast, drives his 
men hard in nastics, insists that “Every 
man must fight like ten.” 


Thomas Blamey — Australia 


“We are going to have a go of our lives. 
We are going to give the Japs a bloody 
stiff run,” says General Sir Thomas 
Blamey, chief of United Nations land 
forces in Australia. With his boss, General 
MacArthur, Blamey is proving this by 
leading American and Australian troops 
against the Japs at Salamaua. Blamey at 
59 is tough from years of campaigning. 
Born in Australia’s bush country, he be- 
came a sportsman and schoolmaster, but 
shifted to army. Won D. S. O. in World 
War I. Headed “Blamey’s Mob” of Anzacs 
in Egypt and Greece, early im World 
War Il. 


‘Andrew J. Higgins — U. S. 


“Thank God for Higgins Industries’ 
labor and management, which has given 


us landing boats with which to conduct 
our No African campaign.” Andrew 
Jackson Hi , New Orleans shipbuilder 


and the world’s leading motorboat manu- 
facturer, received this telegram from Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. All U. S. landing barges 
and tank lighters used in United Nations 
invasions are built to Higgins’ basic de- 
signs. He also makes combat, antisub and 
boats, on a mass-production night-and- 
day basis. Sibiashacbeatn, self-made, Hig- 
is red-faced, burly, combative, can 
out-talk the President, is popular with his 
men. 





British Official Photo 


LORD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN 


Speaking of Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
48-year-old Commando chief and now 
Allied Commander in Southeast Asia, 
Prime Minister Churchill recently 
coined a new word. “He is,” said Mr. 
Churchill, “what I will venture to call 
a complete triphibian—that is to say, 
a creature equally at home in three ele- 
ments, earth, air and water, and also 
well accustomed to fire.” 


Commando Chief 


Lord Louis, who looks like a “stand 
in” for Gary Cooper, is six feet four and 
has had a career like a movie hero’s. 
He was fictionalized as the heroic Cap- 
tain “D” in Noel Coward’s In Which 
We Serve. 

Mountbatten, who is a cousin of King 
George VI, joined the Royal Navy as a 
midshipman at 16. He is tough, has 
courage, leadership and daring. Four 
times his ships have been blasted out 
of action. His favorite ship, the Kelly, 
was mined in the Channel, torpedoed 
in the North Sea, finally sunk by dive 
bombers in the Battle of Crete. His men 
worship him. “We'd paddle Lord Louis 
up the Rhine on a raft,” they say. 

He personally underwent all the 
tough training needed to master hand- 
to-hand Commando fighting. “It’s no 
good telling chaps to do something you 
cannot do yourself,” he says. 

Lord Louis began life as a man of 
action. At his christening, he assaulted 
great-grandmother aay Victoria, tore 
off the royal spectacles. At 22, he mar- 
ried Lady Ashley, “richest girl in Eng- 
land.” Between wars he won fame as a 
polo player. 





Who’s Who 





Harris & Ewing 


CHESTER BOWLES 


Chester Bowles’ middle name is Bliss, 
but his job is anything but blissful. He 
is the new General Manager of OPA, 
Prentiss Brown’s right-hand man. 

Only 42, Bowles is both a top-notch 
advertising man and an efficiency ex- 
pert. At 25, he landed a job as copy- 
writer for the advertising firm of George 
Batten Co., which later became Bat- 


OPA Sparkplug 


ten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn. He 
did so well that he and William Benton 
founded their own firm, Benton and 
Bowles, and soon handled some of the 
biggest clients in the country. Bowles 
wanted to make a million dollars before 
he was thirty—and did! 

Bowles is big, gangling, ruddy, long- 
jawed. He likes small-town life and 
moved to Essex, Conn., to bring up his 
five children. Although a tournament 
golfer, Bowles’ first hobby is sailing. 
He was out sailing when his OPA ap- 
pointment came. The Coast Guard 
brought him the news. 

Bowles looks forward to the day when 
he can retire and run a small news- 
paper. Reporting is in his blood. His 
grandfather was Samuel Bowles, the 
fighting editor” of the Springfield Re- 
Bs. during the Civil War. Young 
“Chet” worked on the family paper as 
a cub reporter. 

The OPA manager is a deep student 
of government. “I think that the whole 


theory of our form of government is 
going to have to stand or fall on the 

uestion of its efficiency,” says Bowles. 
des got to work. We've got to make it 
work. 
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PLACES IN THE NEWS 





Po Valley 


OU are badly fed and all but 

naked . . . Before you are great 
cities and rich provinces. There you will 
find honor, glory and riches.” So spoke 
Napoleon Bonaparte to his hungry, 
ragged French Army in 1796. 

Encouraged by his words, his sotdiers 
plodded across the Alps from southern 
France into Italy's northwest. From 
there they followed the course of the 
Po River and swept down on the lush 

lain of Lombardy to conquer the Val- 
. of the Po from the west. 

Eighteen centuries before Napoleon, 
Hannibal had conquered the valley 
from the north, bringing armored ele- 
phants across the rock-cut passes of the 
Alps. Almost a century and a quarter 
after Napoleon, the Germans and 
Austrians advanced onto the threshold 
of the valley from the east, pushing the 
Italian Army back to Venice in 1917. 


. 


Threatened with Invasion 


Today, almost a century and a half 
after Napoleon, the United Nations 
threaten to invade the Valley of the 
Po from the south. Once again guns 
may roar across Pistoia, where the pistol 
was invented in 1540. 

This time the main armies defending 
the Po will be German, not Italian. 


Most of the Italian Army is stranded in 


the Balkans, while the Germans are 
pouring troops into northern Italy. For 
the valley of the Po is a gateway into 
Hitler’s “Fortress Europe,” which the 
Germans are bolting and barricading. 

The Po Valley has been the “brain” of 
Italy. Here are the main Italian nerve 
centers — industries and railroads. The 
valley is also Italy’s breadbasket. Here 
fertile topsoil, washed down from the 
Alps ar Apennines, causes crops to 
grow abundantly. The Romans _ re- 
claimed most of the Po sw ampland and 
built earthworks that are still standing, 
to regulate the river that they called 
Bodincus — Bottomless. 


Center of Industry and Agriculture 


Venezia province bore fruit that was 
exported routes Europe. Where 
the Po opened into the Adriatic Sea, 
merchants gathered from the East to 
trade—and to eat octupus cooked in its 
own ink! Venice became Mistress of the 
Adriatic. 

Huge farms, dotted the rolling hills 
ot northern Tuscany and supplied the 
famous Chianti wine. The sausage cen- 
ter of Bologna and the cheese center 
of Parma rose in the pasture land of 
Emilia. 

In Lombardy, mulberry trees were 
nourished by the Po’s water. The peas- 
ants fed the mulberry leaves to silk- 
worms — descendants of the silkworms 
smuggled out of Asia by Justinian. 
Milan, Italy’s second largest city, be- 
came one of the world’s chief silk cen- 
ters. 

In Piedmont, the river fell swiftly 
from the glaciers of the Alps and was 
harnessed by dynamos to run the in- 
dustries of Turin. Soon Piedmont be- 
came a province of contrasts. On one 
hand were the smokestacks of factory 
cities like Turin. On the other hand 
were Italy’s most primitive villages. In 
these villages the peasants do not 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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Map shows defense lines Nazis have set up in valley of Po River. 
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Cicero Said: 






P, robabiltty 
is the Guide 
of Lif” 











But one must be on 
guard against the im- 
probables. 


For example, the father 
of young children will 
probably live to see them 
reach the age of self- 


dependence. 


But he guards them with 
life insurance against 
the possibility of his un- 
timely death. 





Susurance ¥ Company of America 
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, WHATS A “BAZOOKA” 
IN MILITARY CIRCLES? 


Q. WHERE WILL YOU FIND THE SANFORIZED LABEL? 
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Newsmagazine ... 
WORLD WEEK— 
The News Magazine for Youth 


You'll enjoy reading every 
issue of WORLD WEEK this term. 
It's your own newsmagazine, not 
a dull page, edited just for you 
and your fellow students. 







a 
EONS ' 
& Order Through Your Teacher TODAY: ) 





























WHAT THE WAR NEWS MEANS explained so 
it's easy to understand in a bright clear style. 
LARGE WAR MAPS AND PHOTOS to help you 
follow the war and know just what's what. 
YOUR WORLD OF TOMORROW and how 
you'll fit into it presented in word and pic- 
tures every week. 

INSIDE WASHINGTON tells you what's going 
on behind the scenes in Washington. 

WHO’S WHO IN THE NEWS gives you an 
inside view of personalities in the news. 


You'll be the one in your gang who knows 
what's what and why and how too, if you 
subscribe to... 


WORLD WEEK 


The News Magazine For Youth 
ONLY 40c for 16 Big Issues 





So, There! 


Howard Barlow, orchestral conduc- 
tor, recalls the time when he and George 
Gershwin appeared on the same pro- 
gram. They were to perform Gershwin’s 
Concerto in F with the composer at the 
piano. At the rehearsal Gershwin com- 


plained because Barlow was conduct-. 


ing without a score. Barlow explainéd 
that he had carefully memorized the 
work, but the composer insisted that he 
use a score, afraid that Barlow might 
make a mistake. ™ 

For the sake of peace Barlow finally 
agreed and conducted with a score 
in front of him. The performance was 
flawless. What Gershwin didn’t know, 
however, was that Barlow had placed 
the music upside down and was, there- 
fore, turning the pages backward! 


First and Last 


“Give me your last name first,” said 
the clerk registering ship workers for 
the pay-as-you-go income tax deduc- 
tions. 

“First,” he answered. 

“What's your first name then?” she 
snapped. 

“Last,” he replied. 

In a huff she shoved the form over 
to the worker and told him to fill it out 
himself. When he handed it back, she 
read, “Last Gale First, 1106 Louisiana 
Ave., Tampa, Fla.” 

He wasn’t kidding, either. 


Book Notes 


Sign in the window of a Cleveland 
book-shop: CURDLE UP WITH A 
GOOD MURDER MYSTERY. 


Louis Untermeyer, author and edi- . 


tor, has this title to suggest for a book 
on gardening: WEED ’EM AND 
REAP. 


Lack in Latin 


Teacher (in Latin class): “Bob, con- 
jugate the verb ‘to lack.’” 

Bob (whispering): “Hey, Butch, 
what is itP” 

Butch: “Darned it I know.” 

Bob (to teacher): “Darnifino, darnifi- 
nare, darnifinave, darnifinatis.” 


Success! 


Donald Bain, who started his career 
by calling birds to his hand and has 
wound up as radio’s ace animal imitator, 
told a radio columnist recently that he 
was about to realize one of his ambi- 
tions. “I’ve got a great new part,” Bain 
said breathlessly. “I’m to be a katydid!” 
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1. ETHAN ALLEN 
Write the correct word in each space: 


1, Ethan Allen is famous for the cap- 
Sh ae 

2. This exploit gained ______ for 
the revolutionary troops. 

8. Allen was the leader of the 
Boys. 

4. He fought for the rights of the 
ane OF 23, 

5. This territory was claimed by the 
state of 














ll. DENMARK: 
BOMB 


Underscore the correct phrase: 


DELAYED ACTION 


1. King Boris was the ruler of: (a) 
Albania; (b) Bulgaria; (c) Yugoslavia. 

2. Finland is supposed to be: (a) an 
Axis partner; (b) non-belligerent; (c) 
an ally of Russia. 


8. Before the invasion of Denmark in 


1940, Germany had: (a) threatened to 
attack her; (b) signed paet to respect 
Danish sovereignty; (c) made a mili- 
tary alliance with aie 


4. Compared with her treatment of 
other occupied countries, Germany’s 
attitude toward Denmark before Au- 
gust, 1943, was: (a) lenient; (b) harsh; 
(c) strictly neutral. 

5. Most ships of the Danish fleet: 
(a) were sunk by the Germans; (b) 
escaped to foreign ports; (c) were scut- 
tled by the Danes. 

6. Denmark is important in a mili- 
tary way because of her: (a) metal in- 
dustries; (b) modern air force; (c) geo- 
graphical position. 


lll. FOOD FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM 
Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F: 


__1. Less than half our food produc- 
tion is available for civilians. 
__2. The armed forces need a nine 


manths’ reserve supply of food for men 
overseas. 

RIS . f Our food output for 1942 was 
lower than the average for the five 
years before the war. 

__4, “Black markets” exist when 
people buy food above legal prices or 
without proper ration coupons. 

__5. The elimination of waste in 
our use of food would more than cover 
our lend-lease requirements. 


IV. WHO’S WHO IN THE NEWS? 
Match the items in the right hand 

column with those in the left by insert- . 

ing the proper numbers in the pa paren- 

theses. 

1, Georgi K. Zhukov ( ) General Man- 
ager of OPA. 


2. Andrew J. Hig- ( ) U. S. Chief of 


gins Staff. 
( ) War Food Ad- 
8. Lord Louis ministrator. 
Mountbatten ( ) Allied Com- 
mander in 


4. Chester Bowles Southeast Asia. 
( ) Chief of Staff 


5. George C. Mar- of Red Army. 


shall ( ) Chief of Unit- 

ed Nations 

6. Judge Marvin land forces in 
Jones Australia. 

' ( ) New Orleans 


7. Thomas Blamey shipbuilder. 
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Have a “Coke”, says the American soldier in Alaska, and in three words ae uz : 
he has made a new pal. It clicks in the Yukon as in Youngstown. te 
"Round the world Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refreshes—has 


Have a “Coke” = Welcome, Friends 








”" 


become the high-sign between kindly-minded strangers. 


COPYRIGHT 1943, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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j > 7 4 ~ = 
“Coke”= Coca-Cola 
It’s natural for popular names to 
acquire friendly abbreviations. That's 


~ yu hear Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 
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Cuticle Lotion 
Potish-Remoaver 
Ovra-Coat 





_ Copr. #943, torr Loboratories - Paterson, N. J 
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Radio News and Notes 
By Gretta Baker 


STAND BY is back! In spite of pre 
and space limitations, oe radio column 
returns because we believe you want it. 
Won't you tell us what programs you'd 
like to hear about, what questions you 
want answered? A card to “Stand By” in 
care of Scholastic, 220 East 42d Street, 
New York 17, N. Y., will do the trick. 

Meanwhile, here is a round-up of fall 
programs in alphabetical order. Unless 
otherwise noted, programs are now on the 
air. Check your Beal newspaper for time 
and station. 

ALDRICH FAMILY. Dickie Jones from 
Texas is the new Henry Aldrich. He re- 
places Norman Tokar, who followed Ezra 
Stone, the original Henry, into the Army. 
He won the radio role of Henry over 500 
other boys. Thursday, 8:30 P.M.—NBC. 


BENNY, JACK. Jack, Mary, Rochester, 
and all the gang return October 10. Sun- 
day, 7 P.M.—NBC. (That outstanding dra- 
matic program, Those We Love, summer 
replacement for Jack Benny, moves to a 
2 P.M. spot on Sunday over NBC.) 

BURNS AND ALLEN. The same line- 
up is back, including Herman the Duck. 
Tuesday, 9 P.M.—CBS. 

CARNEGIE, DALE. The author of 
How To Win Friends and Influence Peo- 
ple gives the inside story on celebrities in 
Little-Known Facts About Well-Known 
People. Thursday, 10:15 P.M.—MBS. 

CUGAT, XAVIER. The popular band- 
leader broadcasts from Hollywood where 
he is making a picture. For rhumba-samba- 
conga fans! Saturday 11 A.M.—BN (1:30 
P.M. for Mountain and Pacific Coast lis- 
teners). 

FIRST NIGHTER. This thirteen-year- 
old favorite again features light drama 
from the “Little Theatre Off Times 
Square.” Broadcast from WGN, Chicago. 
Sunday, 6 P.M.—MBS. 


INFORMATION PLEASE. These popu- 
lar radio smarties returned September 13. 
Same lineup with famous guests and 
Clifton Fadiman as MC. Monday, 10:30 
P.M.—NBC. 


INNER SANCTUM. This spine-chiller 
shifts to Columbia with Raymond Edward 
Johnson as the sinister “host.” Incident- 
ally, Johnson’s first role was Santa Claus in 
a school play! Saturday, 8:30 P.M.—CBS. 


REVLON REVUE. Gertrude Lawrence 
of Broadway fame makes her radio bow 
September 30. With guest stars she will 
present great moments of the theatre. 
Mark Warnow supplies the music. Thurs- 
day, 10:30 P.M.—BN. 


(Note: All times given are Eastern War 
Time. NBC means National Broadcast- 
ing Company; BN, Blue Network; CBS, 
Columbia Broadcasting System; MBS, 
Mutual Broadcasting System.) 
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Sepemrber 20-25, 1943 
Welles and Wallace 


(Concluded from page 16) 


did, straightforward and keen-thinking 
though he is, Mr. Wallace as Vice Presi- 
dent has not increased the political 
stature of the Democratic Party in terms 
of the next election. Hence, Mr. Roose- 
velt is now engaged in quietly ve 
Mr. Wallace drop out of the politica 
picture as far as 1944 goes. He will not 
be Mr. Roosevelt’s running mate if Mr. 
Roosevelt runs. 


Welles vs. Hull 


The President made a similar and 
even more personally difficult decision 
in the case of Sumner Welles. As I have 
said, Mr. Roosevelt shares Mr. Welles’ 
views on the major issues of world af.- 
fairs. He admires Welles as a brilliant 
career diplomat with a keen sense of 
international trends and an ability to 
anticipate them. Mr. Welles has been 
an outright supporter of the principle 
that the United States cannot repeat the 
“back to normalcy” mistake of the post- 
World War I period. He favors a close 
alliance with Britain and Russia in re- 
storing and maintaining peace. He also 
supports most of the domestic policies 
of the New Deal, which should further 
endear him to the President. 

Secretary Hull is not a New Dealer 


But he és powerful politically. Hence, 
when“he broke with Mtr. Welles on the 
basic principle of the extent of our po- 
litical involvement in the postwar world, 
a difficult problem was posed for the 
President. 

Now, Mr. Hull is in no sense an iso- 
lationist, but he does not go along with 
the Wallace-Welles views on interna- 
tional affairs. He sticks to his reciprocal 
trade pacts as the best means of imple- 
menting a good neighbor policy. In 
short, Mr. Roosevelt undoubtedly feels 
that Mr. Hull’s viewpoint is less far 
reaching in the postwar program of the 
United States than is Mr. Welles’ view- 


point. 
Demands of Practical Politics 


But Southern Democrats would have 


been openly resentful—and that resent 


ment would have been expressed in the 
1944 Democratic Presidential Conven- 
tion—if the President had shelved Mr. 
Hull in favor of Groton-and-Harvard- 
reared Mr. Welles. James F. Byrnes and 
Senator Connally emphasized to Mr. 
Roosevelt that it would be a major 
political blunder if the President dis- 
carded his Secretry of State, who had 
served him faithfully and well for ten 
years. Forced to a reluctant decision, 
Mr. Roosevelt has made his choice—not 
in terms of long-run idealism, but of 
immediate political realities. 
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Po Valley 
(Concluded from page 19) 


understand Italian, speak Piedmontese 
instead, and hang on to ancient 
customs. A cat stew is a special Christ- 
mas treat; the best man at a wedding 
shoots off a gun when the bride receives 
her bridal earrings. The whole family 
moves to the stable during the winter 
to keep warm! 

During the Middle Ages, artisans 
crowded into the teeming cities along 
the Po’s watershed and formed guilds — 
the first labor unions. Many of the guild 
cities became communes — free cities 
with independent governments. The 
first example of independence in Italy 
came from the cities of the Po Valley 

The second example also came from 
there during 1848-1870, when north 
em Italy drove out its Austrian over- 
lords with the help of Napoleon IIL. 
This success enabled the Italian patriots 
Cavour and Garibaldi to merge Italy’s 
quarreling states into the united king- 
dom of Italy. 

Ironically, the movement _ that 
crushed Italian independence also be. 
gan in the Valley of the Po, Benito Mus- 
solini started his rise to power as a 
newspaper editor in Milan. From there 
he organized his “Blackshirt” pals into 





the Fascist Party, led them in a march 
on Rome in 1922, and made himself 
Il Duce, Premier-Dictator of Italy. 

The Po Valley hummed during the 
first few years of Mussolini’s dictator- 
ship. Magneto and tank factories 
worked overtime in Milan. Seven square 
miles of Turin turned out little Fiat cars. 
Mussolini appeared barechested at the 
Po harvests to help gather the wheat. 


But 1940 ended the boom. In that | 
year Mussolini dragged Italy into the | 


war, and the Italian defeats in Greece 
and Africa began. The Germans soon 
swarmed into the cities of the Po. 


Slave Labor from the Po Valley 


The artisans of the Po — glass blow- 
ers, leather workers, metal craftsmen, 
perfume makers — were shipped by the 
thousands to German factories and Ger- 
man coal mines. In exchange, Germany 
promised coal, but sent so little that the 
Lombard peasants had to cut down 
their mulberry trees for fuel. 

Food became so scarce that the peo- 
ple of the valley used to tell this tale: 
An Italian caught a fish in the Po. Then 
he realized he had no flour to roll the 
fish in, no oil to fry it in, and no fuel 
to heat the oil. So he threw the fish back 
into the river. The fish popped to the 
surface, raised a fin in the Fascist 
salute, and cried “Viva I] Duce!” 
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When the 
Air Age Comes? 





























"You can be ready to enjoy the com- ° 
ing air age and fly your own Piper -, 


Cub... if you prepare yourself now! a 
Take Junior Aviation subjects at ; 
school, study aeronautics at home. i 
Then, when peacetime comes, see a 
your Piper Dealer and learn to fly. He & 
can solo you with as little as 8 hours 
of dual instruction in a Piper Cub. 


Send Today for Your 


“HOW TO FLY” Booklet! 
Explains basic flight 


Por pls Sood fog 


Piper catalog to 


cover postage- 
Dept. 





lémm. SOUND FILM 
“The Construction of a Light Airplane.” 
For distribution points write: 
rvisor, Audio-Visual 
Extension Services, 


nia ite 5 
college, Penna. 
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Offelal U, 5. Navy Phote 


YALTY 


Today, the biggest word in our language is loyalty. 
It was written in the skies at Midway—in the steam- 
ing jungles of Guadalcanal—and on the hot sands 
of Africa. It is the watchword of millions of men 
and women in uniform; men and women who 
learned loyalty in the homes and classrooms of 
America. And it is the title of every picture of 
high school students working in victory gardens, 


BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! 


Here’s your chance te get—practically as a gift— 
a big, complete up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 
special sections, including a digest of military 


collecting scrap, or buying War Stamps—boys and 
girls whose loyalty is helping to make the home 
front a victorious front. 


Speaking of loyalty, “Mr. Peanut” is: proud that 
millions of people are loyal to Planters because 
they are the choicest, freshest and meatiest salted 
peanuts, and because this vitamin-rich food is help- 
ing to supply energy at a time when energy counts. 
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and naval facts. Just mail 15c and two empty 
5e Planters Bags or 15e and two Se Planters 
Jumbe Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 
15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa, and a copy is yours. 





JUST SEND 15¢ AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 





